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Figs. 1-4.—PLASTRON AND. PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESSES —WITH CUT PAPER. PATTERNS.—[{Seer xext Pace. } 

Fig. 1.—Ptastroy Princessk Dress—Bacx. Fig. 2.—Ptastron Princesse Dress.—Front. Fig. 3.—Pratn Princesse Dress.—Froxt. Fig. 4.—Piatn Prixcesse Dress.—Bac. 

(Cut Paper Patterns of the Plastron and Plain Princesse Dresses, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. 
Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.} 
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Plain Princesse Dress and the Plastron 
Princesse Dress. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 


HESE tasteful models of the fashionable prin- 

cesse dress are copied from Paris dresses 
kindly furnished us by Messrs. Lord & Taylor. 
They differ—as we are about to explain—in va- 
rious lines and seams, yet each preserves the 
principal features described in Madame Ray- 
mond’s letter in the Bazar of last week as now 
necessary to the perfection of the princesse dress, 
viz., they are “very smooth, clinging, severe in 
point of trimming,” and they are less draped 
than was formerly the fashion. 

The Plain Princesse Dress has but one dart in 
front, and the long under-arm seam is placed 
quite far forward. Its side body has also a dart 
at the top, and a similar dart is in each of the 
long back forms; this last gives long seams be- 
giuning in the shoulder seam, and makes the 
many-seamed, corset-like back which is now liked 
in all Marguerite backs. The neck is very high 
and close, the sleeves are tight coat-shape, and 
the front is buttoned by forty-eight buttons, with 
a n-hole for each. On the side body of the 
skirt are laid three square blocks of silk of lighter 
shade than the dress ; these are piped all around, 
and a row of fringe is sewed across the top of 
each block. The edge of the skirt and the sleeves 
is cut in small squares are piped neatly and 
made to droop over pleated frills of the silk. The 
back is draped merely by two pleats and some 
gathers. If a pocket is necessary, one of the 
square blocks of trimming can serve for it. The 
stylish square train is made by lengthening the 
back breadths a few inches beyond the side gores. 
The reader is reminded that this pattern is the 
popular one that has each gore extending the 
full length of the dress from neck to foot, and, 
by way of systematizing matters, it is well to re- 
member that the pattern representing half the 
dress is in three long gores, in each of which 
there is a dart in the waist; to give ample width 
to the train a short gore is added in the lower 
part of the middle seam of the skirt. 

The Plastron Princesse Dress differs from the 
Plain Princesse in having a square plastron neck, 
a dart beginning in the armhole, elbow sleeves, 
and a pleated back to the skirt. This dress may 
be made close in the throat, with coat sleeves, 
and of a simple material. The original is of til- 
leul green brocade silk with myrtle green figures, 
combined with plain tilleul gros grain, and is 
richly though very simply trimmed with wide 
chenille galloon of the two shades of green, and 
the white “church lace” which is fast coming 
into fashion. The front and sides of the dress 
are of brocade, and this is bordered with the gal- 
loon, which is two inches wide. There is but one 
regular dart in this front, but a similar seam from 
the armhole also serves the purpose of a dart, 
and its end is concealed under the top of the 
pocket; this throws the long side seam quite far 
back, and gives the requisite plainness to the 
skirt. The side form, which is also of brocade, 
extends up to the shoulder seam. The galloon, 
a pleating of plain tilleul silk, and a frill of lace 
extend up this entire seam. The two middle 
forms of the back have a plain seam to join 
them, and on their outer edge some fullness is 
added which is laid in flat kilt pleats to form a 
fan train which is longer than the side bodies 
and square-cornered ; these pleats are hidden at 
the spot where they begin by the pleatings and 
lace. This dress, like the plain princesse, has 
each gore complete and whole its entire length, 
instead of being cut off below the hips in the 
complicated way so troublesome to the inexpe- 
rienced dress-maker. Two or three sets of tapes 
tie the pleats back; these are sewed next the 
side form in the long seams. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. 


Tus pattern is in six pieces—front, back, side 
body, collar, sleeve, and gore. 

Pain Princesse Dress.—This garment is cut 
high in the neck, closes the entire length with 
buttons and button-holes, is fitted with one dart 
on each side of the front, and a long seam, be- 
ginning in the armhole and extending to the foot. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a middle 
seam, next which is a second shoulder seam or 
dart extending below the waist line to the single 
perforation ; then comes a long side form, extend- 
ing from the shoulder the entire length of the 
garment. A dart in this side form is taken up 
in the line of perforations. A gore is set in near 
the bottom of the two back breadths in the mid- 
dle seam to give the train sufficient width. To 
drape the skirt, make two deep pleats, turning 
down in the middle seam of the back, by placing 
two holes evenly together for each pleat. Gath- 
er the ‘front edges of the back between the two 
notches in a space of eight inches, and join to 
the side form seams. To form the square train, 
the back extends below the side form eight inches. 
When cutting the gore place the edge indicated 
by a single hole on the fold of the goods. The 
bottom of the front and side body is cut in squares, 
and finished with two narrow knife-pleated ruf- 
fies, the square falling gracefully over the upper 
row of pleating. The tight coat sleeve is cut in 
squares at the wrist, and finished with one side- 
pleated ruffle. When sewing the sleeve in, place 
the long seam to the notch in the back part, and 
the short seam to the notch in the front part of 
the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. Be particular to place the holes at 
the waist line of the back and side body even on 
the thread of the goods. Join the pattern to- 


gether by the notches. The~notches at the top 
and bottom show where to turn back for the hem 





in front. The neck is finished by a standing 


collar. 
Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 15 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 6 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS. 

Tus pattern is in seven pieces—front, side 
back, back, collar, plastron, pocket, and sleeve, 
The parts are notched to prevent mistakes in 
putting the pattern together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams, to take up the 
darts, to place the pocket on the side form, and 
the size and form of the under part of the sleeve. 

Piastron Princesse Dress.—This garment is 
fitted in front with one dart and a longer dart 
seam, beginning in the armhole and extending 
below the waist line. It is cut square in the 
neck, disclosing a plastron. This plastron, when 
made of tulle, is gathered; when of the dress 
material, it is plain, like the pattern. The front 
is closed the entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The back is adjusted to the figure by 
a middle seam, and a long side form, extending 
from the shoulder the entire length of the gar- 
ment. An extra width at the waist line is cut 
on the front edge of the back gore, and laid in 
three side pleats, one overlapping the other, and 
turning toward the middle of the back; they are 
pressed flatly from the waist to the foot, and 
form a fan train. To give the effect of a square 
train, the back breadths extend about eight inches 
below the side gore at the bottom of the skirt. 
The sleeve extends only to the elbow, in Lady 
Washington shape; it is sewed in by placing the 
longest seam to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the short seam to the notch in the 
front part. The back of the neck is finished by a 
standing collar, sewed on by meeting the notches. 
The pattern of the pocket is given; pleat the 
material in tiny side pleats, and sew on to the 
pocket, forming a heavy frill at the top. An out- 
let of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. Be par- 
ticular to place the holes at the waist line of the 
back and side form perfectly even on the thread 
of the goods. The notches at the top and bottom 
of the front show where to turn back for the 
hem. The two back breadths of the skirt are 
adjusted by three tapes on each side, and tied 
closely together. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 14 yards. 
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SH Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Plain Princesse Dress and Plastron Prin- 
cesse Dress, illustrated on the first page of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents each. Ten Cents extra for Post- 
age tothe British Provinces. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 111. 





1G The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 10 contains a very inter- 
esting summary of 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ CHALLENGER,” 
and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 


sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 17. 





THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN. 


O man, it is probable, can ever realize 

the happiness of an independent wom- 

an, beeause no man knows any thing that 

can compare with the dependent condition 

of most women, and few men, in their pre- 

occupations, pay any attention to the state 

of mind of the women about them in rela- 
tion to their dependence. 

A wife, it is true, has no reason to con- 
sider herself a dependent. Not only does 
the law give her a precise right to all she 
receives, and usually to something more 
than that, but equity and justice pronounce 
in the same manner upon her right, and 
declare that she gives her equivalent in be- 
coming a wife. It is understood that she 
spoils a career to become a wife; she might 
be ranging herself with the great army of 
the self-supporting, and be earning a much 
better support than that she has, might be 
living at her will, free to come here and go 
there; and the fact that she chose what 
seemed to her to be more desirable—compan- 
ionship, confidence, love, and fireside pleas- 
ure—does not invalidate her rights in return 
for the self-surrender. As a wife, she should 
feel herself an equal, and in no wise a de- 
pendent, even if she does not earn a fair 
livelihood as housekeeper, were she paid as 











she would be in the house of somebody else ; 
but as a mother, the shadow of an idea of 
any dependence must vanish with the as- 
sumption of all her responsibility, superin- 
tendence, care, working, waiting, and watch- 
ing. 

Few husbands, evidently, give this sub- 
ject sufficient thought; the greater number 
are accustomed to feel, when they think of 
it all, that their wives are as dependent on 
their bounty as any slaves could be; if they 
give them a generous allowance, it is out 
of their own magnanimity rather than as a 
just debt; and as a general thing, either 
through forgetfulness, masterliness, or ina- 
bility to do otherwise, they oblige them to 
ask for every cent they spend, in a way that 
debases them and their children with them. 
We do not say that every husband should, 
yet whenever a husband is able, let us say, 
to afford personal luxuries for himself, then 
there can be no doubt that he should give 
his wife a stated allowance for her expenses, 
paid quarterly, of the amount that he can 
afford from his income for that purpose ; 
and he should feel, and she should feel, that 
that is just as much hers as if she had earn- 
ed it outside, or as if her father had bequeath- 
ed it to her with reservation from any hus- 
band. 

Nor rightfully can a mother ever be con- 
sidered a dependent by her child. All that 
the child gives her is owed to her, part of a 
debt that can not be repaid, whether it was 
solicited or not in the first place; and into 
the heads of few children does it enter to 
feel the burden of the so-called dependent 
mother any thing but an unadulterated bless- 
ing. 

But we suppose that in all other relations 
women may be held to be more or less de- 
pendents upon those that are obliged to fur- 
nish them with what they require for com- 
fort, clothes, food, shelter, and pleasure. 
Many of these women, meantime, render 
services altogether worth what they have ; 
but even under such circumstances it is 
galling to receive, for these women know 
that the person giving might not, perhaps, 
be able to afford the luxury of this service 
if not obliged to make the best of the facts 
of the case. 

In some instances this dependency, in a 
house, for example, where the means are 
limited, is not altogether honorable to the 
dependent. The daughter of a poor man, 
or of one with moderate income, has two 
hands and her health and a modicum of in- 
tellect, and if she is not needed at home, is 
to blame if she do not find her way to be- 
come, if not wholly, yet partially independ- 
ent, and she can render great assistance by 
merely lifting a small portion of the weight 
the father has to carry. If it is the mere 
gratification of pride that hinders this, her 
position borders on the disgraceful, and no 
endeavor to “keep up appearances” can jus- 
tify it; and if it is the gratification of in- 
dolence, there is no exeuse for her at all. 
Something of the disgrace, too, in such case 
attaches to the parents of this daughter, 
not only that they have not inculcated prin- 
ciples that would make her scorn her indo- 
lence, but that they have not from the out- 
set given the child to understand that she 
was to be self-supporting, and that there 
was honor in that path, and have not strain- 
ed every nerve to afford her, moreover, the 
means, the education, the special training 
of the special talent that, followed up, would 
make her so. That is a course they will not 
pursue with their son; it is a most short- 
sighted and foolish tenderness or shirking 
of responsibility that allows them to pur- 
sue it with their daughter. They mean to 
leave her well to do in the world, perhaps; 
they mean to marry her well, or they are 
sure if she does not marry, that she will 
have a home with her brother or with some 
sister who does marry. But none of the 
sisters may marry; the brother’s wife may 
not wish for her, and may make that home 
a horror to her, and the well-to-do portion 
may vanish into thin air; and under all 
these possibilities it is plain that a most 
positive duty is neglected by the parents. 

It seems, indeed, to be a very general 
opinion among mothers, and fathers too, 
that the boys must be helped, whenever it 
is in the least practicable, to make a way 
for themselves, but that the girls can slip 
along any where; that the boys must be 
planted and rooted and watered, but the 
girls may blow about like a leaf; and as 
the father has really the directing and gov- 
erning power, even if he abdicates, men 
have only themselves to thank for the great 
number of female dependents. It is to this 
want of wisdom that so many wretched 
marriages are due, that so many daughters, 
cruelly assorted, are forced into a life-long 
unhappiness, because, according to the ideas 
of their training, they have nothing else to 
do but to marry—and then bring up their 
daughters the same way. 

But when a woman has really struck out 
for herself, frequently to the consternation 
of her family, what a benefaction it is to 








her in mental and moral strength! How 
soon her family come to see the matter as 
she does, and how sweet she finds it to han- 
dle her own money! The’sister who feels 
herself, so far as externals go, as well off as 
the sister who has married, infinitely bet- 
ter off than if she had married the person 
repugnant to her, feeling that some of the 
best blessings of life could have no blessing 
in them if owed to him; the daughter who 
can add her share to the comfort and beauty 
of home ; the mother who is able to contrib- 
ute to the happiness of her children with 
her own hands—none who have not felt the 
sting of their dependence can tell the glory 
of their independence. 

It is an independence, too, that has some 
charms in it for the wife, and the happy wife. 
We have known happy and honored wives, 
who, feeling that something more was need- 
ed in the household than it had, have won 
tardily their husbands’ consent to their exer- 
tion, and have then created otherthan house- 
hold business and occupation for themselves; 
this one becoming a shopper on commission 
for wealthy ladies, buying so largely that 
dealers gave her wholesale prices, while the 
ladies paid her retail prices for the exercise 
of her taste and knowledge, and the sav- 
ing of time and trouble that she occasioned 
them; that one opening a school, employing 
teachers, and educating her own children 
by the means of it; another turning a lit- 
erary talent to account, another a musical, 
another a fashionable; another opening 
communication with a house of needle-work 
in Europe, and making her parlor a dépét 
for the sale of new and rare fancy-work, 
and for instruction in its manufacture— 
every one of them causing, through the help 
they thus rendered, their families to live 
under advantages that they could by no 
means have had otherwise, with the best 
will in the world and the best exertions 
possible on the part of the husband and 
father, and every one of them, while just as 
loving, gentle, and cheerful a wife, and just 
as faultless a housekeeper, glorying in the 
unspeakable comfort of her independence. 





DEBT. 


O the honest and reflecting there is, per- 
haps, nothing more harassing than debt. 
It eats into the life and spirits like some cor- 
rosive poison; it is a black shadow across 
one’s sunshine, a skeleton at one’s feast. And 
yet the descent to Avernus is made so easy! 
We are readily flattered by the eagerness of 
creditors to accommodate us ; the time when 
the account shall fall due seems as remote 
as eternity; the article for which we barter 
our peace of mind is perchance a bargain, 
which would have been secured by another 
long before we could acquire the hard cash, 
and therefore its possession appears to us in 
the light of a righteous and legitimate econ- 
omy ; or it is something which it would be 
inconvenient or impossible to do without. 
Every thing conspires, circumstances as well 
as inclination, to urge us to take the fatal 
step, and it is truly, in this case, the first 
step which costs. The person who has pur- 
chased with credit has henceforth an objec- 
tion against paying ready money at the time 
of purchase. Furthermore, he buys with less 
restriction, and does not so often pause to 
consider what he can afford, while every body 
must have observed that bills have a trick 
of outrunning expectation, if not the ability 
to settle them; and in casting our eyes over 
an account we will tacitly score item after 
item which we could have denied ourselves 
without inconvenience had it not been that 
purchasing by this method gave so little 
trouble—we could hardly realize that it in- 
volved the future outlay of dollars and cents. 
The majority of us have a feeling that we 
shall be “better off” next year, but at the 
same time a disinclination to wait for that 
happy period before investing in the luxu- 
ries we crave. Yet in running into debt we 
not only place ourselves in the power of an- 
other, but we buy at a disadvantage. For 
ready money almost every thing is offered 
at a fair profit; but those who make large 
percentages are the only people who can af- 
ford to grant long credit. In the mean time 
many embarrassments occur to irritate the 
debtor. He may be compelled, like Dick 
Swiveller, not only to go out into the coun- 
try in order to reach certain parts of the 
town, but to find the very friend who has 
obliged him with a loan obnoxious to him, 
and to feel tempted to dodge an encounter 
lest that “little affair’ should be mentioned 
inconveniently. A debt, in short, casts a 
shadow even over holiday festivities; we 
can not make our little gifts with a clear 
conscience, and we feel as if we were re- 
membering the poor out of somebody else’s 
pocket. It robs us of the sense of independ- 
ence so necessary to self-respect; it has 
stung many a poor soul to the verge of sui- 
cide, since, thank Heaven, there are very 
few of us who can profit by the advice not 
to worry about our debts, but to leave that 
disagreeable duty to our creditors! 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


fee: princesse dresses illustrated on our first 
page, and of which cut paper patterns are 
published, are in high favor for house and car- 
riage dresses, and promise with the advent of 
spring to be popular for general wear, being made 
suitable for the street by the addition of a Dol- 
man, shawl, or other light wrap. The dresses 
from which our illustrations are taken are of silk, 
but the designs are also appropriate for fine wool- 
en stuffs or for simpler fabrics for the house ; 
and when spring and summer comes, we shall see 
them made of de bége, grenadine, and of light silk 
for best dresses, and of cambrics, lawn, or percale 
for summer wear. Readers who have already 
asked advice about preparing their wardrobes for 
next season will find these patterns of especial 
service. 
THE PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. 


The Plain Princesse Dress from which our pic- 
ture and pattern are taken is of seal brown silk, 
trimmed with pleatings and facings of lighter 
brown or ashes-of-roses silk. This is an excel- 
lent model for the black silk dresses which are 
now brightened by cardinal silk, or else trimmed 
with pleatings and facings of black velvet. In 
this dress the lower part of the skirt and sleeves 
is cut in squares—Madame Raymond advises scal- 
lops—and for this reason the skirt is cut shorter 
than the wearer needs it, and a facing is placed 
beneath, extending to the proper length, and on 
this facing is laid the pleated flounce. Sometimes 
this flounce is only on the front breadths, and the 
square train has merely the cut-out squares or 
scallops. Only the waist and hips of these dress- 
es should be lined. If the skirt were lined, it 
would interfere with its clinging effect. The front 
and sides of the skirt must hang absolutely plain 
and straight, and for this reason only one dart is 
employed ; two darts would give too much fullness 
across the stomach. The buttons and button- 
holes down the front should not be more than an 
inch apart, hence from three to four dozen are re- 
quired. Another important thing in this dress is 
that the slight draping of the back be placed very 
low, leaving that part over the tournure as smooth- 
ly fitted as the waist of the dress. There should 
be whalebones in most of the corsage seams, and 
those in the back and front should extend far be- 
low the waist. 

This model is excellent for the fine woolen stuffs 
yet to be noted in this article as new spring goods. 
These dresses will be trimmed with silk of self- 
color in the way just described, and in some cases 
searf drapery will be added for tabliers and sash- 
es, to give more fullness to slight figures, and also 
to have more dressy effect. For the hair-striped 
and smal!-checked summer silks this will be an 
appropriate pattern, and the only trimming need- 
ed is silk of solid color, fringe, or lace. House 
dresses of cambric and percale, and the pretty 
white muslins and lawns worn during the sum- 
mer in the country, will be fashioned in this way, 
and trimmed with long-looped bows of ribbon. 
As these dresses are to be washed, it is well to 
make them slightly large, to allow for possible 
shrinking. 

THE PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS. 


The Plastron Princesse Dress is one of the 
most elegant importations of the season. As it 
is illustrated in the picture it is a suitable design 
for full-dress occasions, and similar dresses are 
prepared for the Charity Ball, dinner parties, and 
receptions ; moreover, some of the handsomest 
wedding dresses are made by this pattern, as it 
gives an opportunity for displaying rich lace, is 
of the stylish shape, and dispenses with the over- 
skirt and drapery that seldom dispose themselves 
gracefully beneath the lace bridal veil. When 
worn for full dress, the square neck is filled in 
with tulle, pleated or gathered, and the elbow 
sleeves are finished with a lace jabot. Other 
evening dresses are made of two shades of blue 
silk, or of cream or rose, or else silk is combined 
with satin, or velvet, or the rich damassée silk 
like that in the picture. But this pattern is by 
no means confined to dressy toilettes ; when a 
dress for general wear is designed, the tulle 
square is omitted, and a plastron buttoned close 
up to the throat is made of the silk of the trim- 
ming, or else the material of the dress, and the 
sleeves are lengthened to the wrists. The gen- 
eral directions for making the plain princesse 
dress apply to this. This pattern will also be 
used for summer silks, woolens, grenadines, and 
wash dresses. 

SPRING GOODS. 


The new spring woolens are the first importa- 
tions displayed. These are soft and yielding, 
and though of pure wool, have scarcely more 
weight than the sheerest cambric. The greater 
number are self-colored in the small neat figures 
that have been so fashionable during the winter, 
such as armures, basket-woven designs, raised 
checks and blocks, stripes with quadrillé bars 
raised upon them, matelassé, and damask figures 
with open lace-like meshes woven around them. 
Summer camel’s-hair, cashmere, and other twilled 
stuffs are shown, but diagonals are no longer 
novelties, and the small figures will have the 
preference. Experienced merchants say that 
gray will be more worn than it has been since 
brown replaced it two years ago, and that fawn, 
steel, and drab shades will be popular; also that 
the fancy for myrtle green and navy blue will 
continue, especially when these colors are com- 
bined with white in tiny checks smaller than 
pin heads, and in various Oriental combinations 
both of figures and colors. 


DE BRGES. 

De béges are no longer plain or merely twilled, 
but are imported in the stylish small figures, 
armures, stripes, checks, and matelassé patterns 
ip shaded gray or brown, Raised irregular 








squares are seen in de bége stuffs, and the fine 
cashmere de bége with thick twill is provided 
in abundance in the blue steel shades that were 
80 difficult to find last summer. These will be 
chosen for the first spring suits, and will be used 
as travelling and morning dresses all through the 
summer, 
CHECKS AND STRIPES. 


Checked woolens will be worn again, but the 
best qualities will be finer even than pin-head 
checks, because these very fine checks can not be 
copied by domestic manufacturers. These will be 
chosen in myrtle green and white, ink blue with 
white, brown on blue, brown with white, gold on 
brown, and of course black with white. These 
remain in favor for misses and young girls, and 
will be displayed in both double and single 
widths. There are also checked stripes with 
solid stripes between; thus cardinal checks on 
blue with solid blue stripes between, or else 
brown, cardinal, and white are the colors. The 
armure stripes are also very neat, and there are 
stripes of two shades of brown or blue, with odd 
quaint dashes of color in fancy raised threads, 
making strangely mottled grounds, 


KNICKERBOCKER, ETC, 


The rough Knickerbocker threads raised above 
surfaces of another color are shown in various 
fine woolen stuffs. These come in stripes, bars, 
and plaids. The grave brown and gray of last 
season is relieved by fancy threads of cardinal or 
blue, and sometimes the Knickerbocker effect al- 
most amounts to tufting, as it is so thickly woven 
in. These fancy mélanges are designed more es- 
pecially for children’s clothing. Dark gray mix- 
tures are shown in a variety of fabrics. Black 
cashmere is imported in large quantities, and 
promises to remain a standard material; there 
are also many colored cashmeres. 


LAWNS AND ORGANDIES. 


Conspicuous among the wash goods are the 
pretty lawns of a generation ago, with white 
grounds strewn with sprigged patterns in bright 
colors, and a colored border for trimming. These 
were restored to favor last summer, but the sup- 
ply did not equal the demand, and this year they 
are largely imported. The borders are in unique 
designs, some of them representing fringe, and 
others lace. There are also quaint striped or- 
gandies, such as dark blue with red and gold 
stripes, or else brown grounds with hair stripes 
of blue, cardinal, or gold. Other organdies have 
diagonal lines that produce twilled effects. These 
are pretty in blue and white, red with white, or 
brown or else gray diagonals on blue ground, and 
with all these borders are provided ; solid-color- 
ed borders are seen with many figured patterns. 
These are to trim the over dress and flounces, 
wars are to be edged with very narrow Smyrna 


PERCALES AND CAMBRICS. 


The newest percales are in India designs and 
dark colors like those seen in Cashmere shawls. 
There are two kinds of percales shown—that with 
the foulard finish or high glaze, and the Alsace 
percales, finished like cottons, without glaze, and 
soft for the needle. The colors are a mixture of 
indigo blue with cardinal, brown, myrtle green, 
gold, and white. The patterns are palm leaves, 
arabesques, and stripes so closely twined and in- 
tertwined that they are indescribable. Some have 
the Greek square all over the surface; others 
have it in stripes alternating with plain stripes ; 
others have hair lines of gold or red on ink blue, 
or brown, or green; still others have imitations 
of the basket weaving in stripes, or perhaps lace 
effects are given. Then there are cretonne de- 
signs of small pale blue flowers with woody stems 
on dark blue ground, or else cream roses on brown, 
and with all kinds the borders are provided. The 
Oriental patterns include Japanese, Turkish, Per- 
sian, and India designs, with most oddly contrast- 
ed colors; their quaint olives and dragon blues 
are mixed with cardinal, gold, and white in tra- 
cery that is without beginning or end. 

For shirtings are cool and clean-looking white 
percales, with colored Japanese figures, bias lines, 
and the very small checks already described in 
blue, brown, or green; there are also round dots 
of color as small as the tiny checks, and much 
neater than the glaring polka dots lately worn. 
These will also be used for dresses in connection 
with solid-colored percales with the dull Alsace 
finish. . 

HOW TO MAKE PERCALE DRESSES. 


Ladies who make up their summer wardrobes 
in February and March usually begin with wash 
dresses, leaving their handsomest suits to the 
last, in order to get the latest fashions, hence 
novelties for the wash goods are the first to be 
provided by the importers, and we hasten to re- 
cord these. There will be both polonaises and 
basques with over-skirts. Two kinds of percale 
are required for most suits; one of these is of 
solid color, the other is in stripes, sprigs, or in In- 
dia designs with borders. There are long, simply 
shaped princesse polonaises of indigo blue per- 
cale, striped with gold and white, worn over a 
plain blue pereale skirt, of which the merest 
glimpses of its two or three narrow gathered ruf- 
fies are shown, as the long polonaise almost cov- 
ers it. The polonaise has for its only draping 
two pleats in the middle of the back below the 
long Marguerite corsage. On its side form, and 
quite far back, is a large square plain blue pocket, 
with two ruffles across the top, and a strap of 
pale blue ribbon tied across the centre and fin- 
ished with long loops and ends. The striped 
sleeve has similar trimming for cuffs. The plain 
blue collar is turned over in English points in 
front. The buttons down the entire front are 
blue vegetable ivory, or else smoked pearl, sewed 
on with eyes. The trimming around the bottom 
is a bias blue band, piped with gold-color, and 
finished with cotton fringe of mixed blue, gold, 
and white. A similar suit has a polonaise of 











trimmed on the pockets, wrists, and down the 
entire front with long-looped bows of cardinal 
ribbon.” 

Another polonaise, with clinging princesse front, 
and the back draped and hanging in square tabs, 
is of India red figures on navy blue ground. There 
is a plastron of plain blue down the front, and 
the border is of solid blue. The plain blue per- 
cale skirt has three scantily gathered ruffles bound 
with cardinal red. In the same fashion is a po- 
lonaise of wide blue and cream stripes, to which 
diagonal lines are added; a solid blue border 
edges the polonaise, and the flounces of the dark 
blue skirt are bound with pale blue. The collar 
is standing behind, and the deep points turned 
over in front have the corners rounded. 

The basques and over-skirts are of simple 
shape. The basque is longer in front and back 
than on the hips, and is very high about the neck. 
The over-skirt is long and straight in front, and 
shorter behind. The striped and cretonne per- 
cales are pretty for these, and are trimmed with 
pleatings or gathered ruffles of solid color, head- 
ed by wide white Smyrna lace or English em- 
broidery on white muslin. Down the front and 
on the sides are bows made of the two materials 
used on the dress. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE controversy over the estate of James 
Lick has finally been settled by the payment 
to Joun H. Lick, the principal contestant, the 
sum of $383,000 in addition to the $150,000 de- 
vised to him in the deed of trust, out of which 
he pays to the other heirs, the sisters, nephews, 
and nieces of James Lick, $72,000. This gives 
all the property at once to the trustees, the Aead- 
emy of Sciences, and the Society of California Pi- 
oneers, and ratifies the sales made by James Lick 
and the donations made by him. The actual val- 
ue of the property thus devised to these public 
institutions is about three millions of dollars. 

—The senior member of the French Academy 
in age is M. MIGNET, now eighty years old. M. 
Tutgrs has occupied his seat longer than any 


other member, having been elected in 1833. The | 


youngest three members are M. EmILe OLLI- 
VIER, fifty-one; M. ALEXANDRE Dumas, fifty- 
two; and the Duc d’Aumale, fifty-four. The 
Academy is now full, all the chairs, forty in 
number, being occupied, except that of Mon- 
seigneur DUPANLOUP, who refuses to take his 
seat so long as M. LirtrRe shall occupy his. 

—M. De FEerRakI, who has refused to accept 
his father’s dukedom, preferring to earn his liv- 
ing as a school-master at the College Chaptal, is 
distributing his father’s princely fortune. He 
has sent 20,000 francs to the Paris Municipal 
Council for the relief of the families of the Com- 
munist convicts. 

—This is Prince NaPoLEon’s latest mot on the 
present situation in France: ‘‘ We live at pres- 
ent under the rule of the hungry. In the vicious 
circle which time and again we must traverse till 
we attain the usual end, the ministry is a sort of 
station where we stop for refreshments—that is 
all. People stop there just as long as there is 
something to eat, no longer.” 

—The well-known tune “Old Hundred” first 
appeared in Jonn Catyin’s ‘‘ French Psalter,” 
published at Geneva in 1543, GuiLLavmMe Franc 
was the musical editor of the work—a man little 
known, yet to whom we owe some of our finest 
melodies. This tune was afterward adapted to 
the Hundredth Psalm in the first ‘“ English Psal- 
ter”’ ever published, edited by Joun Carvin, and 
printed for the use of the congregation of En- 
glish-spedking rao, on at Geneva in 1556, of 
which at that time Jonn Knox was minister. 

—When Dr. James W. ALEXANDER was on his 
dying bed, some one said, ‘I hope yon are able 
to say, ‘I know in whom I have believed.’ ”’ 
**You do not quote it right,’’ was the reply ; “it 
is, ‘I know whom I have believed.’ In an hour 
like this I would not haye even a preposition 
between me and my Saviour.”’ 

—Writing of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall’ and his wife, 
ANNE SKEPPER, Mrs. FRANCES ANN KEMBLE 
says that “she was like a fresh lemon—golden, 
fragrant, firm, and wholesome—and he was like 
the honey of Hymettus; they were an incom- 

arable compound.’’ She describes a visit which 
corausy, the poet, once paid to Mrs. Joanna 
BaILLig, whose great—and unavailing—ambi- 
tion it was to be a successful writer for the stage. 
The poetess called him into her little kitchen 
(she was not rich, kept few servants, and did 
not disdain sometimes to make her own pies and 
puddings), and bade him, as she was up to the 
elbows in flour and paste, draw from her pocket 
a paper; it was a play-bill, sent to her by some 
friend in the country, setting forth that some 
obscure provincial company was about to per- 
form Miss JoANNA BAILLtn’s celebrated tragedy 
of De Montfort. ‘‘ There,” exclaimed the culinary 
Melpomene—“ there, SotHEBY, I am so happy ! 
You see my plays can be acted somewhere! 

-—Mr. James Lamont, one of the most emi- 
nent of English geographers, writes to the Lon- 
don Times a letter about the pole, in which he 
says: ‘‘I beg to express my firm belief, founded 
on all I have seen, on all [ have heard, and on 
all I have read, that all around the north pole, 
as around the south pole, there lies an eternai 
mass of ice a thousand miles in diameter and 

rhaps miles thick in the centre. And, further, 

do not believe that either ship, sledge, man, 
beast, bird, or balloon will ever get across it.’’ 

—The three leaders of the Independent party 
in the House of Commons areSirCHar.es DILKe, 
member for Chelsea, JosepH Cowen, of Newcas- 
tle, and JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, of Birmingham. 
“ Ditke,” writes Kate FIevp, “is a young old 
man. Barely thirty-three, he has represented 
for seven years one of the most influential of 
London boroughs, and has few equals in knowl- 
edge of English politics. Catholic in ideas, a 
traveller whose two journeys round the world 
have given him an intelligent insight into Amer- 
ican, Asiatic, and European forms of govern- 
ment, Sir CHARLES DILKE has the making of a 
wise statesman. Popular with both Whigs and 


Tories, he yet maintains his own convictions, 
waiting with patient good humor for his po- 
litical adversaries to come round to his way of 
thinking, as in course of time they are tolerably 
sure to do, 


Industrious, painstaking, he grows 
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steadily, and is growing to be an agreeable as 
wellas a sound speaker. His honesty is unques- 
tioned. So too is that of Josepn Cowen, pro- 
prietor of the Newcastle Chronicle (the most rad- 
ieal of provincial journals), and the inheritor of 
great wealth, which he spends wisely and gen- 
erously. A born radical, he is adored by his 
own constituents, and would be a great poli- 
tician were he not so profoundly discontented. 
His Royal Titles speech took the House by storm 
this session. Fervid in style, impassioned in 
manner, JOSEPH CowEN needs but to drop the 
Northumbrian bur to be a splendid orator. The 
day following Mr. Cowen’s famous speech, Dis- 
RAELI was heard to say: ‘ Every body is talkin 
about a speech that was made last night, oa 
Il am asked why I did not reply to it. Isawa 
very earnest gentleman get up and address the 
House iu tones of such eloquence as to interest 
me very much indeed; but I couldn’t under- 
stand a word he said, and on turning to my col- 
leagues, I found them quite as ignorant as my- 
self of the language the orator spoke. How, 
then, could I reply to what I did not compre- 
hend? Josepx Cnanentnakn is a very able 
man, whose record as Mayor of Birmingham and 
chairman .of the Education League augurs well 
for his Parliamentary career. Thirty-seven years 
of age, he retired four years ago from a manu- 
facturing business in which he amassed a large 
fortune. He is clear-headed, practical, hard- 
working, and is an engaging speaker.”’ 

—Madame Saran BERNHARDT, the most dis- 
tinguished actress in Paris, and the thinnest 
woman in Europe, sent her portrait the other 
day to Baron , who is generally supposed to 
have the wittiest tongue and the thickest body 
in the gay capital. She wrote under it, “Au 

lus fin d’esprit le plus fin de corps.—SarRaH 

ERNHARDT.”’ 

—The London World tells us, editorially, that 
‘the Empress Evuc&niz continues to enjoy her 
sojourn in Florence. Victor EMANUEL and 
she have exchanged visits. She receives every 
day at five o’clock in the Turkish Room of the 
Villa Oppenheim, and hither flock all the great 
Italian dames and the most distinguished of the 
foreign residents ; there is tea for those who like 
it, and a charming hour for all. The conversa- 
tion is always gay and animated about the chair 
of the Empress, and she speaks of the public 
matters of the day with fine acumen, and with- 
out any trace of bitterness; the old grace and 
séduisance so celebrated at the Tuileries have lost 
nothing of their infinite fascination. When will 
the brilliancy of France ever again be represent- 
ed by two such women as the one whom France 
did to death in the eighteenth century and the 
one whom she drove into exile in the nine- 
teenth ?”” 

—The following ‘‘ personal’”’ of Mr. Sewarp 
illustrates the faith he had in the destiny of the 
republic: ‘‘ What do you think now?” said Jzr- 
RY BLack to Mr. SewaRp after the Union cause 
had met with one ofits most serious disasters dur- 
ing the war, and despair was casting its. deepest 
shadows. ‘‘ Why,’’ said Mr. Sewarp, ‘‘I think, 
as I have always thought, that the Union will be 
saved.”” ‘* Well,” said the ex-Attorney-General, 
‘vou are the most sanguine man I ever saw.”’ 
“Not unreasonably so,’’ said Mr. SEwarp. 
‘* What would you say if you were to see a man 
with pains in his back, fever in his pulse, and 
his skin covered with eruptions?’ “I should 
say he had the small-pox, and would die,” said 
Mr. Brack. “I should not,” said Mr. SEwaRD; 
**T should say he would live, for in such cases it 
is the rule to live and the exception to die.” 

—Governor Drx’s portrait, which the city 
fathers have ordered for the Governor’s Room 
in the City Hall, has been painted by Miss ANNA 
M. La, of Philadelphia. Miss Lea is the same 
lady whose talent was so promptly recognized 
by the Governor-General of Canada, Earl Dur- 
FERIN, whose portrait she has recently painted. 
She is a Philadelphian, a daughter of an opulent 
merchant, and at an early day gave promise of 
excellence in the art to which she is devoted. 
The Governor’s portrait is a full length, and rep- 
resents him in an apartment of the Trefsury 
Building, through a window of which appears 
the dome of the Capitol, holding in his right 
hand a pen, and resting his left upon his mem- 
orable order, ‘‘ If any man attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot.’’ 
The family and friends of the general look upon 
the picture as a great success. 

—A German gentleman of ‘his city, an old per- 
sonal friend of Dr. SCHLIEMANN, says that the 
professor is the son of humb/e parents in Meck- 
lenburg, Germany. At sixtecnr he sa’‘ed from 
Hamburg to Venezueia, but got wrecked on the 
Dutch coast. He subsequently was 2 porter in 
a store, and was glad of a place at $100 a year. 
Here he arrangefi io teach a New Yorker Span- 
ish in exchange for lessons in lialian. So poor 
were they tuat they were a year without a regu- 
lar dianer. Next ScHLIEMANS learned Russian 
from en old soldier; afterward, a Russian gen- 
tleman tock « fancy to him, and had him for 
some time as & vourier. After travelling over 
Europe, he took young SCHLIEMANN to Moscow. 
After four yesrs there, he returned to Amster- 
dam with $92.000, and started for California 
(1851), wiere he becene a banker. In ‘our years 
he came to New York worth $400,400, and when 
ne got smitten with the excavation business he 
had his niillion. Ina moment of enthusiasm he 
exclaimed to some Athenian friends, ‘‘I will 
marry the first lady I see wio can recite the 
Odyssey.’’ The statement was repeated by his 
hearers as an offer. It was an interesting piece 
of gossip. ‘‘A millionaire American”’ (for he is 
a naturalized citizen of this country, and always 
calls himself every where an American) ‘‘ wants 
a wife. Apply, without references, if you know 
Homer.” A fair Greek girl presented herself 
unintroduced, told him what she had heard, ful- 
filled to his satisfaction the solitary condition, 
was offered and accepted his heart and his hand. 
She is now known throughout Christendom as 
the sharer of his toils at Mycene, as his brave 
and capable ally in the work for which he lives. 
“We have to do the work ourselves, Mrs. 
ScHLieMANN and I,’’ he has just written to the 
London Times. ‘The task is exceedingly diffi- 
cult and painful, particularly in the present rainy 
weather, for we can not dig otherwise than on 
our knees, cutting with our knives the earth and 
stones carefully away, so as not to injure or let 
escape any of the gold ornamentg.’’ This lady 
will have a poem written on her one of these 
days. She is said to be the only woman in 
Greece who knows the Odyssey by heart. She 
carried off Priam’s treasures concealed in her 
shawl, in order to elude the vagrant brigands, 
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Fig. 1.—Woven Brain anp Crocuet Eperxe 
FoR LINGERIE. 


pleatings of blue faille fringed 
out on the edges. 
and lower strips measure each 
two inches and the middle 
strip three inches and a quar- 
ter in width. 


INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


the bonnet is trimmed in the middle 
of the front with a bow of black vel- 
vet finished with an agrafe, and with 
black ostrich feathers, and in the back 
with loops of black satin ribbon. In- 
side of the bonnet is a ruche of cream- 
colored crépe lisse. 


Woven Braid_and Crochet 
Insertions for Lingerie, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

TuHese insertions are worked with 
woven braid, which is furnished with 
five loops on both sides of each me- 
dallion, as shown by the illustrations 
(the medallions are connected by nar- 
row pieces of braid woven closely), 
and with crochet cotton, No. 60. For 
the insertion Fig. 1 work on both sides 
of the braid 3 rounds as follows: 1st 
round.—Always alternately 3 se. (sin- 
gle crochet), separated each by 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) on the first, third, and 
fifth loop of the next medallion, 5 ch. 
2d rownd.—* Always 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the next 2 ch. scal- 
lops in the preceding round, working 
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Fig. 1.—Rvssian Green 
Famute Dress. 


Swiss Mustrx anp SpanisH 
Lace Ficuv. 


Fig. 2.—Famir anp CaMeL’s- 
Hain Dress, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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preceding round, 3 
ch. 

For the insertion 
Fig. 2, which is work- 
ed in two parts, cro- 
chet on one side of a 
piece of braid the 1st 
round as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 3 
se., separated each 
by 5 ch., on the first, 
third, and fifth loop 
of the next medallion 
figure, 5 ch. 


Velvet Bonnet. 

Tas bonnet has a 
high crown and nar- 
row brim turned down, 
which is bound with 
black faille. The top 
of the crown is cover- 
ed with black velvet. 
The trimming around 
the crown and on the 
brim consists of side. 


The upper 


Besides this, 


VELVET Bonnet. 


off the upper veins together, 3 ch., 4 ste., the middle two 
of which are separated by 3 ch., on the following ch. 
scallop, 3 ch., and repeat from +. 38d round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 ch, in the 


Borper For LincGerig.—Waire Emsroipery. 





2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 se. on the next 5 ch. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch. 3d 
round (on the other side of the 
braid),—Always alternately 3 sc., 
separated each by 7 ch., on the 


Fig. 2.—Woven Bra axnp Crocnet Enoixg 
For LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 2.—Woven Braip anp Cro- 
CHET INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


first, third, and fifth loop of the next 
figure, 5 ch., 1 ste. on the first of 
these. This completes one-half of 
the insertion. Work the other half 
in a similar manner, but in the 8d 
round always fasten the middle of 
the next 7 ch. to the middle of the 
corresponding 7 ch. on the first half 
of the insertion (to do this drop the 
stitch from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corresponding stitch, and 
draw the dropped stitch through). 


Woven Braid and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

TuesE edgings are worked with 
woven braid furnished with double 
loops on both sides, as shown by the 
illustrations, and with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 80. For the edging Fig. 1 
work first, on one side of the braid, 
as follows: 1st round.—Always al- 
ternately with 1 de. (double crochet) 





Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girt From 
14 ro 16 Years OLp. 


Fig. 4—Gros Grain 
Dress. 


Fics. 1-7.—LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DRESSES.—[Sez Pace 102.] 


Fig. 5.—P.ain anp Fievrep 
Cueviot Cioran Dress. 
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Fig. 6.—SERGE 
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fasten together the next two loops, 5 ch. (chain stitch) 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the middle of the next'5 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 7 de. on the next de. 3d round (on the other side of the braid). 
—Always alternately with 1 de. fasten together the second of the next two 
loops and the first of the following two loops, 5 ch. 

For the edging Fig. 2 crochet on one side of the braid as follows: 1st round. 
—* With 1 sc. fasten together the next two loops, 1 ch., with 1 sc. fasten 
together the following two loops, 8 ch., close the last four of these 8 ch. in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the fourth, 2 ch., fasten to the first of the 8 ch. 
worked previously, five times alternately 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 
se. on the first of these), 2 dc. on the 4 ch. closed in a ring previously, and 
repeat from *. 2d round (on the other side of the braid).—Always alternately 
with 1 sc, fasten together the next two loops, 5 ch. 3d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 


Holbein-work and Crochet Suspenders, Figs. 1-3. 

Tne suspenders Fig. 1 are worked crosswise with crochet cotton, No. 15, in 
single crochet on a cord foun- 
dation, and are bordered on 
the outer edge with a row of 
points. The tabs are worked 
separately lengthwise. Be- 
gin at the back end with a 
foundation of 22 st. (stitch), 
and crochet in rounds, going 
back and forth, as follows: 
Ist round.— Pass over the 
next st., 10 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the following 10 st., 
8 se. on the next st., 10 se. 
on the following 10 st. 2d 
round (on a cord foundation, 
fastened to the next edge st. 
with several st.).—1 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over the next st. 
in the preceding round, 10 
sc. on the upper veins of the 
next 10 st., 3 sc. on the fol- 
lowing st., 10 se. on the next 
10 st. Repeat always the 2d 
round until the requisite 
length is obtained, passing 
the foundation cord loosely 
from one round to another, 
so that it forms a small loop. The row of points on the outer 
edge of the suspenders is worked as follows: Beginning at the 
corner on one side, work * 1 se. on the next cord loop, at the 
same time catching the single ch. there, one point consisting of 3 
ch. and 3 de. (double crochet) on the first of these, and repeat 
from *. On the ends of the suspenders pass over 2 st. with 
each point, and work 
the sc. on the upper 
veins of the respect- 
ive st. Work each 
of the back tabs on 
a foundation of 38 
st., the last 23 of 
which are closed in 
a ring for a button- 


Lapy’s Fuannet Perricoar. 


( hole; to do this, 

Bs ite yar work going back 15 

Ly se. on the last 15 
‘ig « 

Ar ¢ st., then turn the 


work, and crochet 
the Ist round as fol- 
lows: 1 ch., 15 se. | 
on the upper veins [| 
of the next 15 sc., 
23 se. on the follow- 
ing 23 foundation st., 
15 se. on the free 
veins of the next 15 
foundation st. 2d 
round. — Turn the 
work, 1 ch., going 
back on the st. in 
the preceding round, 
work always 1 sc. 
on the upper veins 
of each st., but at 
the under edge of 
the tab widen sever- 
al st., so that the 
work may not draw. 
3d round (inserted 
round),—Carry the thread to the eleventh of the 11 st. worked 
last, and crochet 11 se. on the upper veins of the last 11 st. in 
the preceding round. Repeat three times the 2d and 3d rounds, 
but in the last two inserted rounds, instead of 11 st. work 15 st. 
on the last 15 st. in the preceding round. Next follow two rounds 
like the 2d round. The double tab on the front of the suspenders 
is worked in two parts, for 
each of which make a foun- 
dation of 60 ch., close the 
last 20 in a 
ring for a 
button - hole, 
going back : 
on the next 
40 st., and 





Fig. 1.—Secrion or Crocuet SuspEnpeErs. 
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together from the wrong side. The finished tabs are sewed to the wrong side 
of the suspenders, as shown by the illustration. 

The suspenders Fig. 2, of which a full-sized section is given by Fig. 3, are 
worked on white Java canvas with red zephyr worsted in Holbein-work, finished 
on the outer edge with a row of button-hole stitches and with a crochet round, 
and furnished with crochet tabs. To make the suspenders, cut two strips of 
Java canvas of the requisite length and 32 threads (double threads) wide, and 
on these work the design shown by the illustration in Holbein-work. Next 
button-hole stitch the strip on the edge, as shown by Fig. 2, working the 
stitches over three double lengthwise threads at intervals of two double cross- 
wise threads, and then crochet one round as follows: Always alternately with 
1 se. fasten together the next two double crosswise threads between two but- 
ton-hole stitches (passing over two double lengthwise threads), 1 ch. The tabs 
are worked and fastened in the same manner as the tabs of the suspenders 
previously described. 


Lady’s Flannel Petticoat. 

Tuts red flannel petticoat is thirty-one inches long in front, thirty-two inches 
and a half long in the back, and 
eighty-six inches wide on the bot- 
tom. The under edge of the pet- 
ticoat is embroidered in button- 
hole stitch scallop$ and dots with 
red worsted. The rest of the trim- 
ming consists of gathered lace and 
lace insertion sewed on flat. The 
top of the petticoat is gathered and 
set on a rounded belt of shirting 
muslin. 


Lady’s Flannel Drawers. 

THESE drawers are made of red 
flannel, and are trimmed on the 
bottom with button - hole stitch 
scallops and dots worked with red 
zephyr worsted, and also with Span- 
ish lace and insertion sewed on flat. 
The upper edge is laid in pleats 
and set on a belt. 


Crochet Sacque for Child 
from 8-5 Years old. 

Tus sacque is worked with blue 
zephyr worsted, bordered with a 
row of scallops on the outer edge, 
and embroidered in point Russe 
with white zephyr worsted. The trimming consists of bows of 
blue silk ribbon and white buttons. To make the sacque, work 
first the back, beginning at the under edge with a foundation 
of 63 st. (stitch), and on these work 33 pr. (pattern rows) in a 
variety of the Afghan stitch, which only differs from the ordina- 
ry Afghan stitch 
in that the stitch- 
es of the Ist 
round of a pr. are 
always taken up 
from the horizon- 
tal instead of the 
vertical veins of 
the preceding pr. 
In the 17th and 
19th of these 33 
pr.,on both sides 
of the work, nar- 
row always 1 st. 
for the armholes 
(for the manner 
of widening and 
narrowing see de- 
scription of Knit- 
ted and Crochet 
Set, page 181 of 
Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. IX.). Be- 
sides this, on both 
sides of the 30th, 
Bist, 32d, and 
33d pr. narrow 
always 3 st. for 
the _ shoulders, 
and after finish- 
ing these, for the 
neck work on the 
second to sixth - 
st. nearest the 
edge one pr. of 5 
st., and on the 
middle 3 of the latter work 3 st. Work the fronts, beginning 
at the bottom, on a foundation of 26 st., 35 pr. high, but in the 
15th to 18th pr:, on the sides nearest the armholes, narrow al 
ways 1 st., and in the last 5 pr. on the side nearest the shoulde: 
narrow always 3 st. in the first 3 pr. and always 2 st. in the last 
2 pr., and besides 
this, in the last 6 pr. 
on the side nearest 
the neck narrow 1 
st. each. Overseam 
the finished parts of 
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Fig. 1.—Dress*ror Girt From 


Fig. 2.—Overcoat ror Boy From 





7 to 9 Years OL. 470 6 YEARS OLD. 








Fig. 1.—Puoroerapn Atpum.—Ciosep.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Fig. 2.—Puotocrarn Atsum.—Open.—[See Fig. 1.] 
working first 5 se. on the following 5 st., and for two ad- 

ditional button-holes work twice alternately 10 ch., pass over 
10 st., 5 se. on the next 5 st., and then 5 sc. on the last 5 st. 
Next follow a round like the Ist round and three rounds 
like the 2d round of the back tab, which completes this part. 
The second part is worked in the same manner, and both 
parts are then placed side by side, and the 7 st. nearest the 
top on the sides turned toward each other are overseamed 


the sacque together from the wrong side. Begin the vest 
at the bottom in the middle with a foundation of 12 st., and 
work 29 pr., but in the second pr. widen 6 st. on each side, 
and in the third pr. 7 st. on each side. After finishing the 
29th pr. work 6 pr. on both sides for the slope of the neck. 
The Ist of these 6 pr. is worked on the 15 st. nearest the out- 
er edge; in every following pr. narrow 1 st. on the side near« 


Fig. 1.—Cuavrreretre.—{See Fig. 2.] 
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est the slope of the neck, and in the last 2 pr. 
narrow also 3'st. on the opposite side. Begin the 
sleeves at the bottom in the middle with a founda- 
tion of 3 st. and work them 88 pr. high, but in the 
2d to Sth pr. widen 3 st. on each side, and in the 3d 
to 9th pr. on both sides of the middle 3 st. widen 1 
st. Besides this, in the last 3 pr. on both sides of 
each sleeve narrow as many stitches as the slope 
of the sleeve requires. Sew up the sleeves on 
the wrong side and set them into the armholes. 
Edge the sacque all around and the vest at the 
top and bottom with a row of scallops worked as 
follows: Always alternately 1 single crochet on 
the second following st., 1 chain stitch, 5 double 
crochet on the second following st., 1 chain stitch. 
Embroider the sacque in point Russe, observing 
the illustration, and sew the vest to the wrong 
side of the right front 8 st. from the front edge, 
furnish it with buttons at the left side, and set a 
button-hole tab of double blue lining on the left 
front. Two rows of white buttons trim the vest, 
and bows of blue silk ribbon are on the sleeves 
and on the back of the neck. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Dresses, Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 100. 


Fig. 1.—Rvssian Green Fartie Dress. The trim- 
ming consists of ruffles and puffs of the material and 
wide knotted silk fringe. Linen collar and cufis. 

Fig. 2.—FarLue anp Came.’s-narn Dress, The skirt 
of brown faille is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of 
the material. The polonaise of fawn-colored camel’s- 
hair is trimmed with embroidered woolen braid, bows, 
and buttons. A brown silk cord finished with tassels 
is tied about the waist. Felt hat, trimmed with an os- 
trich feather and with gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Suir ror Great rrom 14 To 16 Yrars op. 
This suit of ivory cashmere consists of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and sacque. The skirt is trimmed with a side- 
pleated flounce of the material, and the over-skirt and 
sacque are furnished with a binding of the material 
and trimmed with buttons. Fur beret. 

Fig. 4.—Gros Grars Daess. The skirt of this dress 
of black gros grain is trimmed with two side-pleated 
ruffles of the material, bordered with a fold of red gros 
grain, and also with trimming pieces of black gros 
grain edged with chenille fringe. The waist, the back 
of which ends in scarfs, is trimmed with bows and 
fringe. Velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers and — 
of velvet. A white illusion rache is set inside of the 
bonnet. Strings of red serge ribbon. 

‘ig. 5.—Pias anp Fievrep Curviot CLotn Dress. 
The trimming for the skirt of fawn-colored Cheviot 
cloth consists of ruffles and puffs of the material. The 
polonaise of figured Cheviot cloth of the same color is 
trimmed with a fur border. 

Fig. 6.—Sercr Dress. The skirt of ink blue serge 
is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles. The polonaise is 
made of a lighter blue serge, and trimmed with bows 
of grain ribbon and cords. 

ig. 7.—Casumene Dress. This dress is made of 
tight gray cashmere, and is trimmed with buttons and 
ws. 


Border for Lingerie.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 100. 
‘Tos border is worked in satin and half-polka stitch 


with embroidery cotton, and is edged with button-hole 
stitch scallops. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 100. 
Tus fichu is made of pan white Swiss muslin, 


inches and a half wide. The neck is finished with a 
loop and pleated knot of Swiss muslin edged with lace. 


Swiss Muslin and Spanish Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on page 100. 


For this fichu cut of stiff lace one straight strip an 
inch and a quarter wide and half a yard long, trim the 
under edge with Spanish lace two inches wide, and 
the upper edge with side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffics 
an inch and a quarter and seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, which are edged with lace half an inch wide. 
and cover the strip with folds of Swiss muslin an 
narrow lace. On the neck of the fichu sew the jabot, 
which consists of two strips of stiff lace, each two 
inches wide and eleven inches and th uarters long 
which are trimmed with wide lace and a side-plea’ 
ruffle and folds of Swiss muslin, and are held together 
at the bottom by a bow of red mn two 
inches wide. On the outside of the fichu at the neck, 
two inches and seven-eighths from the ends, set strips 
of Swise muslin edged with lace, which are tied in a 
bow at the throat. 


Dress for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 
See illustration on page 101. 


Sxrer of fawn-colored camel’s-hair, trimmed with a 
side-pleated flounce. The over-ekirt and waist but- 
ton are made of fawn-colo and brown 
figured camel's-hair, and the sleeves are of plain mate- 
rial. Folds of plain camel’s-bair trim the over-skirt. 


Overcoat for Boy from 4 to 6 Years old. 
See illustration on page 10}. 


‘Tus overcoat is made of gray tricot beaver, and is 
furnished with a binding and buttons. Felt hat, 
trimmed with ribbon. 


Photograph Album, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 101. 


‘Tus album is set on an easel, which, like the front 
and back of the album, is of wood covered with black 
Jeather. The album is nine inches and a quarter high 
and thirteen inches and a quarter wide. The front 
and back are joined by a leather back in the shape of 
a book. In the middle at the top is a metal lock for 
closing. The front is or ted in gold embroidery, 
and is arranged to hold two ——— The frames 
are covered with glass and bound with metal. The 
inside of the album has frames for twenty tographs, 
‘The card-board frames on the sides and ends of the 
front and back are folded, as shown by Fig. 2, in clos- 
ing the album. 


Chaufferette, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 101. 


Tus chanfferette consists of a round basket of plait- 
ed straw furnished with a lid (see Fig. 2), which serves 
to hold a bottle of hot water. A cushion covered with 
écru rubber cloth, trimmed with application embroid- 
ery, is set on the lid. The basket measures eleven inch- 
es and th uarters in diameter, and the rim is four 
inches high. 
ber cloth, in the shape shown by the illustration, with 
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split filling silk. Underneath the cover, on the cushion 
is set a gathered strip of black cloth, two inches an 

seven-eighths wide, pinked on the edge. The rim is 
trimmed with a strip of black cloth five inches and a 
quarter wide and of the requisite length, F ace on 
both sides, laid in box pleats an inch and 

ters from the top, and embroidered with coarse black 
silk cord sewed on in scallops and finished with small 
flat yellow buttons and colored woven grelota. The 
rings on the sides of the chaufferette are wound with 
strips of black cloth. 





SKATING. 


I cnasep the maid with rapid feet, 
Where ice and sunbeam quiver ; 

But still beyond me, shyly fleet, 
She flashed far down the river. 


Sometimes, blown backward in the chase, 
With balmy, soft caresses, 

I felt across my glowing face 
The waft of perfumed tresses. 


Sometimes a glance she shot behind, 
O’er graceful shoulders turning 

A cheek whose tints the eager wind 
Had set like sunrise burning. 


Then, in a sudden onward glide, 
She rushed with even motion, 

As a long wave’s the restless tide 
Drives shoreward fast from ocean; 


And swift as some-winged creature sped 
Far down the crystal river, 
Until the shining form that fled 
I dreamed might fly forever. 
Pau. Hayne. 





By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Princess or Tuuie,” “ DavGnTER 
or Hern,” “ Turee Featuers,” * Strance 
ADVENTURES OF A Puarton,” ETO. 





CHAPTER VL 
A LIFE-PLEDGE. 


Lorp Wiitowsy had fallen asleep. Through 
the white curtains of the window they could see 
him lying back in an easy-chair, a newspaper 
dropped on his knee. Why should they go in to 
wake him ? 

The wan light was dying away from the bosom 
of the lake down there, and there was less of a 
glow in the northern skies; but the stars were 
burning more clearly now—white and throbbing 
over the black foliage of the elms. The nightin- 
gale sang from time to time, and the woods were 
silent to hear. Now and again a cool breeze 
came through the bushes, bringing with it a scent 
of lilacs and sweet-brier. They were in no hurry 
to re-enter the house. 

Balfour was talking a little more honestly and 
earnestly now ; for he had begun to speak of his 
work, his aims, his hopes, his difficulties. It was 
not a romantic tale he had to tell on this beauti- 
ful night, but his companion conferred romance 
upon it. He was talking as an eager, busy, prac- 
tical politician ; she believed she was listening to 
a great statesman, to a leader of the future, to 
her country’s one and only savior. It was of no 
use that he insisted on the prosaic and common- 
place nature of the actual work he had to do. 

“You see, Lady Sylvia,” he said, “I am only 
an apprentice as yet. Iam only learning how to 
use my tools. And the fact is, there is not one 
man in fifty in the House who fancies that any 
tools.are necessary. Look how on the most fa- 
miliar subjects—those nearest to their own doors 
—they are content to take all their information 
from the newspapers. They never think of in- 
quiring, of seeing, for themselves. They work 
out legislation as a mere theorem ; they have no 
idea how it is practically applied. They pass 
Adulteration Acts, Sanitary Acts, Lodging-house 
Acts ; they consider Gas Bills, Water Bills, and 
what not; but it is all done in the air. They 
don’t know. Now I have been trying to cram on 
some of these things, but I have avoided official 
reports. I know the pull it will give me to have 
actual and personal experience—this is in one di- 
rection only, you see—of the way the poorer peo- 
ple in a great town live: how taxation affects 
them, how the hospitals treat them, their rela- 
tions with the police, and a hundred other things. 
Shall I tell you a seeret, Lady Sylvia ?” 

These were pretty secrets to be told on this 
beautiful evening: secrets not of lovers’ dreams 
and hopes, but secrets about Gas Bills and Wa- 
ter Bills. 

“T lived for a week in a court in Seven Dials, 
as a French polisher. Next week I am going to 
spend in a worse den—a haunt of thieves, tramps, 
and hawkers; a very pretty den, indeed, to be 
the property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and almost under the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey.” 

She uttered a slight exclamation—of depreca- 
tion and anxious fear. But he did not quite un- 
derstand. 

“This time, however,” he continued, “I shall 
be not so badly off; for I am going to live at a 
common lodging-house, and there the beds are 
pretty clean. I have been down and through the 
whole neighborhood, and have laid my plans. I 
find that by paying eightpence a night—instead of 
fourpence—I shall have one of the married peo- 
ple’s rooms to myself, instead of having to sleep 
in the common room. There will be little trouble 
about it. I shall be a hawker, my stock in trade 
a basket; and if I disappear at three in the 
morning—going off to Covent Garden, you know 
—they won't expect to see me again till nine or 
ten in the evening, when they meet in the kitch- 
en to smoke and drink beer. It is then I hope 
to get all the information I want. You see there 
will be no great hardship. I shall be able to slip 





home in the morning, get washed, and a sleep. 
The rooms in these common lodging-houses are 
very fairly clean; the police supervision is very 
strict.” 

“Tt is not the hardship,” said Lady Sylvia to 
her companion, and her breath came and went 
somewhat more quickly, “it is the danger—you 
will be quite alone—among such people.” 

“Oh,” said he, lightly, “there is no danger at 
all. Besides, I have an ally—the great and pow- 
erful Mrs, Grace. Shall I tell you about Mrs. 
Grace, the owner of pretty nearly half of Happi- 
ness Alley ?” 

The Lady Sylvia would hear something of this 
person with the pretty name, who lived in that 
favored alley. 

“T was wandering through the courts and lanes 
down there one day,” said Balfour, “and I was 
having a bad time of it; for I had a tall hat on, 
which the people regarded as ludicrous, and they 
poured scorn and contempt on me, and one or 
two of the women at the windows above threw 
things at my hat. However, as I was passing 
one door, I saw a very strong-built woman sud- 
denly come out, and she threw a basket into the 
middle of the lane. Then she went back, and 
presently she appeared again, simply shoving be- 
fore her—her hand on his collar—a man who 
was certainly as big as herself. ‘ You clear out,’ 
she said; and then with one arm—it was bare 
and pretty muscular—she shot him straight after 
the basket. Well, the man was a meek man, 
and did not say a word. I said to her, ‘Is that 
your husband you are treating so badly?’ Of 
course I kept out of the reach of her arm, for 
women who are quarreling with their husbands 
are pretty free with their hands. But this wom- 
an, although she had a firm, resolute face and a 
gray mustache, was as cool and collected as a 
judge. ‘Oh dear no,’ she said; ‘that is one of 
my tenants. He can’t pay, so he’s got to get 
out.’ On the strength of this introduction I 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Grace, who is 
really a most remarkable woman. I suppose she 
is a widow, for she hasn’t a single relative in the 
world. She has gone on renting house after 
house, letting the rooms, collecting her rents and 
her nightly fees for lodgers, and looking after her 
property generally with a decision and ability 
quite out of the ordinary. I don’t suppose she 
loses a shilling in the month by bad debts. ‘Pay, 
or out you go,’ is her motto with her tenants; 
‘Pay first, or you can’t come in,’ she says to her 
lodgers. She has been an invaluable ally to me, 
that woman. I have gone through the most 
frightful dens with her, and there was scarcely a 
word said ; she is not a woman to stand any non- 
sense. And then, of course, her having amassed 
this property, sixpence by sixpence, has made her 
anxious to know the conditions on which all the 
property around her is held, and she has a re- 
markably quick and shrewd eye for things. Once, 
I remember, we had been exploring a number of 
houses that were in an infamous condition. 
‘Well,’ I said to her, ‘how do the sanitary in- 
spectors pass this over?’ She answered that the 
sanitary inspectors were only the servants of the 
Medical Officer of Health. ‘ Very. well, then,’ I 
said, ‘why doesn’t the Medical Officer of Health 
act?’ . You should have seen the cool frankness 
with which she looked at me. ‘ You see, Sir,’ she 
said, ‘the Medical Officer of Health is appointed 
by the vestry; and these houses are the property 
of , who is a vestry-man; and if he was 
made to put them to rights, he might as well pull 
them down altogether. So I suppose, Sir, the in- 
spectors don’t say much, and the Medical Officer 
he doesn’t say any thing, and Mr. —— is not 
put. to any trouble.’ There is nothing of that 
sort about Mrs. Grace’s property. It is the clean- 
est bit of whitewash in Westminster. And the 
way she looks after the water-supply— But 
really, Lady Sylvia, I must apologize to you for 
talking to you about such uninteresting things.” 

“Oh, I assure you,” said the girl, earnestly and 
honestly, “that I am deeply interested—intensely 
interested ; but it is all so strange and terrible. 
If—if I knew Mrs. Grace, I would like to—to send 
her a present.” , 

It never occurred to Balfour to ask himself why 
Lady Sylvia Blythe should like to send a present 
to a woman living in one of the slums of West- 
minster. Had the girl a wild notion that by a 
gift she could bribe the virago of Happiness Al- 
ley to keep watch and ward over a certain Quix- 
otic young man who wanted to become a Parlia- 
mentary Haroun-al-Raschid ? 

“Mr. Balfour,” said Lady Sylvia, suddenly, 
“have you asked this Mrs. Grace about the pru- 
dence of your going into that lodging-house ?” 

“Oh yes, I have got a lot of slang terms from 
her—hawkers’ slang, you know. And she is to 
get me my suit of clothes and the basket.” 

“ But surely they will recognize you as having 
been down there before.” 

“Not a bit. I shall have my face plentifully 
begrimed ; and there is no better disguise for a 
man than his taking off his collar and tying a 
wisp of black ribbon round his neck instead. 
Then I can smoke pretty steadily; and I need 
not talk much in the kitchen of an evening. But 
why should I bother you with these things, Lady 
Sylvia? I only wanted to show you a bit of the 
training that I think a man should go through 
before he gets up in Parliament with some de- 
lightfully accurate scheme in his hand for the 
amelioration of millions of human beings—of 
whose condition he does not really know the 





smallest particular. It is not the picturesque 
side of legislation. It is heroic. But then 
if you ‘want a fine, bold, ambitious flight of states- 


manship, you have only got to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge ; in every college you will find twenty 
young men ready to remodel the British Consti- 
tution in five minutes.” 

walked once more up to the window; 
Lord Willowby was still asleep in the hushed 
yellow-lit room. Had they been out a quarter of 
an hour—half an hour? It was impossible for 





them to say; their rapidly growing intimacy and 
friendly confidence took no heed of time. 

“ And it is very disheartening work,” he added, 
with a sigh. “The degradation, physical and 
mental, you see on the faces you meet in these 
slums is terrible. You begin to despair of any 
legislation. Then the children—their white faces, 
their poor stunted bodits, their weary eyes— 
thank God you have never seen that sight. I can 
stand most things: I am not a very soft-hearted 
person: but—but I can’t stand the sight of those 
children.” 

She had never heard a man’s sob before. She 
was terrified, overawed. But the next moment 
he had burst into a laugh, and was talking in 
rather a gay and excited fashion. 

“Yes,” said he, “I should like to have my try 
at heroic legislation too, I should like to be 
made absolute sovereign and autocrat of this 
country for one week. Do you know what I 
should do on day number one? I should go to 
the gentlemen who form the boards of the great 
City guilds, and I would say to them, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I assure you you would be far better in 
health and morals if you would cease to spend 

our revenues on banquets at five guineas a head. 
You have had quite as much of that as is 
for you. Now I propose to take over the whole 
of the property at present in your hands, and if 
I find any reasonable bequest in favor of fish- 
mongers, or skinners, or any other poor trades- 
men, that I will administer, but the rest of your 
wealth—it is only a trifle of twenty millions or 
so, capitalized—I mean to use for the benefit of 
yourselves and your fellow-citizens.’ Then, what 
next? I issue my edict: ‘There shall be no more 
slums. Every house of them must be razed to 
the ground, and the sites turned into gardens, to 
tempt currents of air into the heart of the city.’ 
But what of the dispossessed people? Why, I 
have got in my hands this twenty millions to 
whip them off to Nebraska and make of them 
great stock-raising communities on the richest 
grass lands in the world. Did I tell you, Lady 
Sylvia,” he added, seriously, “that I mean to 
hang all the directors of the existing water and 
gas companies ?” 

“ No, you did not say that,” she answered, with 
a smile. But she wouid not treat this matter al- 
together as a joke. It might please him to make 
fun of himself; in her inmost heart she believed 
that, if the country only gave him these unlimited 
powers for a single year, the millennium would 
tpso facto have arrived. 

“ And so,” said he, after a time, “ you see how 
I am situated. It is a poor business, this Parlia- 
mentary life. There is a great deal of mean and 
shabby work connected with it.” 

“T think it is the noblest work a man could 
put his hand to,” she said, with a flush on her 
cheek that he could not see; “and the nobleness 
of it is that a man will go through the things you 
have described for the good of others. I don’t 
call that mean or shabby work. I would call it 
mean or shabby if a man were building up a 
great fortune to spend on himself. If that was 
his object, what could be more mean? You go 
into slums and dens; you interest yourself in the 
poorest wretches that are alive; you give your 
days and your nights to studying what you can 
do for them; and you call all that care and trou- 
ble and self-sacrifice mean and shabby !” 

“But you forget,” said he, coldly, “ what is my 
object. Iam serving my apprenticeship. I want 
these facts for my own pu You pay a 
politician for his trouble by giving him a reputa- 
tion, which is the object of his life—” 

“Mr. Balfour,” she said, proudly, “ I don’t know 
much about public men. You may say what you 
please about them. But I think I know a little 
about you. And it is useless your saying such 
things to me.” 

For a second he felt ashamed of his habit of 
self-depreciation; the courage of the girl was a 
rebuke—was an appeal to a higher candor. 

“A man has need to beware,” he said. “It is 
safest to put the lowest construction on your own 
conduct; it will not be much lower than that of 
the general opinion. But I did wrong, Lady Syl- 
via, in talking like that to you. You have a great 
faith in your friends. You could inspire any man 
with confidence in himself—” 

He paused for a moment; but it was not to 
hear the nightingale sing, or to listen to the whis- 
pering of the wind in the dark elms. It was to 
gain courage for a further frankness. 

“Tt would be a good thing for the public life 
of this country,” said he, “if there were more 
women like you—ready to give generous encour- 
agement, ready to believe in the disinterestedness 
of a man, and with a full faith in the usefulness 
of his work. I can imagine the good fortune of 
a man who, after being harassed and buffeted 
about—perhaps by his own self-criticism as much 
as by the opinions of others—could always find 
in his own home consolation and trust and cour- 
age. Look at his independence; he would be 
able to satisfy, or he would try to satisfy, one 
opinion that would be of more value to him than 
that of all the world besides. What would he care 
about the ingratitude of others, so long as he had 
his reward in his own home? But it is a picture, 
a dream.” 

“Could a woman be all that to a man?” the 
girl asked, in a low voice. 

“You could,” said he, boldly; and he stopped 
and confronted her, and took both her trembling 
hands in his. “ Lady Sylvia, when I have dream- 
ed that dream, it was your face I saw in it. You 
are the noblest woman I have known. I—well, 
I will say it now—I love you, and have loved you 
almost since the first moment I saw you. That is 
the truth. If I have pained you—well, you will 


forgive me after I have gone, and this will be 
the last of it.” 

She had withdrawn her hands, and now stood 
before him, her eyes cast down, her heart beating 
so that she could not speak. 

“Tf I have pained you,” said he, after a mo- 
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ment or two of anxious silence, “my presump- 
tion will bring its own punishment. Lady Sylvia, 
shall I take you back to the Hall?” 

She put one hand lightly on his arm. 

“Tam afraid,” she said ; and he could but scarce- 
ly hear the low and trembling words. “‘ How can 
I be to you—what you described? It is so much 
—I have never thought of it—and if I should fail 
to be all that you expect?” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her forehead. 

“T have no fear. Wiil you try?” 

“ Yes,” she answered; and now she looked up 
into his face, with her wet eyes full of. love and 
hope and generous self-surrender. “I will try to 
be to you all that you could wish me to be.” 

“Sylvia, my wife,” was all he said in reply; 
and indeed there was not much need for further 
speech between these two. The silence of the 
beautiful night was eloquence enough. And then 
from time to time they had the clear, sweet sing- 
ing of the nightingale and the stirring of the 
~~ wind among the trees. 

y-and-by they went back to the Hall; they 
walked arm in arm, with a great peace and joy 
in their hearts; and they re-entered the dining- 
room. Lord Willowby started up in his easy- 
chair and rubbed his eyes. 

“Bless me!” said he, with one of his violent 
smiles, “I have been asleep.” 

His lordship was a peer of the realm, and his 
word must be taken. The fact was, however, 
that he had not been asleep at all. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.} 





NONSENSE SONGS. 


THE NEW VESTMENTS. 
Tuene lived an old man in the Kingdom of Tess, 
Who invented a purely original dress ; 
And when it was perfectly made and complete, 
He opened the door, and walked into the street. 


By way of a hat, he’d a loaf of Brown Bread, 

In the middle of which he inserted his head; 

His shirt was made up of no end of dead Mice, 

The warmth of whose skins was quite fluffy and 
nice; 2 

His Drawers were of Rabbit-skins; so were his 
Shoes; 

His Stockings were skins, but it is not known whose; 

His Waistcoat and Trowsers were made of Pork 
Chops; 

His Buttons were Jujubes and Chocolate Drops; 

His Coat was all Pancakes, with Jam for a border, 

And a girdle of Biscuits to keep it in order; 

And he wore over all, a8 a screen from bad weather, 

A Cloak of green Cabbage leaves stitched all together. 


He had walked a short way, when he heard a great 
noise 

Of all sorts of Beasticles, Birdlings, and Boys; 

And from every long street and dark lane in the 


town 
Beasts, Birdies, and Boys in a tumult rushed down. 
Two Cows and a Calf ate his Cabbage-leaf Cloak ; 
Four Apes seized his Girdle, which vanished like 
smoke; 


, 
Three Kida ate up balf of his Pancaky Coat, 
And the tails were devoured by an ancient He-Goat; 
An army of Dogs in a twinkling tore up his 
Pork Waistcoat and T: to give to their Pup- 





pies ; 
—— they were growling and mumbling the 
ops, 
Ten Boys prigged the Jujubes and Chocolate Drops. 
He tried to run back to his house, but in vain, 
For Scores of fat Pigs came again and again; 
They rushed out of stables and hovels and doors, 
They tore off his stockings, his shoes, and his drawers; 
And now from the house-tops with screechings de- 
scend 
Striped, spotted, white, black, and gray Cats without 
end; 


They jumped on his shoulders and knocked off his 


hat, 
When Ciows, Ducks, and Hens made a mince-meat 
of that; 
They speedily flew at his sleeves in a trice, 
And utterly tore up his Shirt of dead Mice; 
They swallowed the last of his Shirt with a squall, 
Whereon he ran home with no clothes on at all. 


And he said to himself as he bolted the door, 

“I will not wear a similar dress any more, 

Any more, any more, any more, never more!” 
Epwarp Lear, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

{From our Own Corresponpent. ] 
Bribery of the Press.—Dr. W. H. Russell.—Mr. Bright 
redivivus.—Truth.—An unfashionable Heading. 

NDIA is, no doubt, a splendid dependency of the 
British Empire, but the possession of it has its 
disadvantages. In affording a field of occupa- 
tion to the scions of our middle classes it does 
not improve their moral characters, while it de- 
stroys their livers. Residence among an inferior 
race has always a deteriorating effect, and it is 
possible that the advantage derived from our su- 
perior presence upon i¢ may be even more than 
counterbalanced by its influence for ill upon our- 
selves. Of late it seems that one of the Indian 
weaknesses—that of bribery in order to obtain 
justice, or, at all events, a decision in the law 
courts—has found its way from there to our own 
country. There is a certain Nawab Nizam who 
has claimed from time immemorial—or at least 
it is so old a story that it seems so—an immense 
sum from the British government. Of the rights 
and wrongs of the question I know nothing, but 
it appears that it has been represented to the Na- 
wab that it would be a good device to bribe the 
British press to advocate his claims. It was a 
remark of the great Napoleon’s that journals 
likely to influence public opinion could not be 
bribed, while those willing to be bought were not 
worth buying ; and if this was true in France, it 
is much more soin England. Except in the case 
of the city editor of the Times, who “ got the 
sack” directly his misdemeanors were discovered, 
and of the purchase by the French Emperor of 
the Morning Chronicle, we have had no examples 
in this country for years of a journal of any mark 
thus betraying its public trust. But there are 
many insignificant publications which think it no 





harm to put in a “puff” for money as an edi- 
torial paragraph, the proper place of which would 
be in the advertisement columns, The Nawab’s 
European advisers counseled his paying a variety 
of sums, from £2000 to £10, to a score or two of 
quite insignificant prints for the purpose of keep- 
ing his name before the public. He paid £40, 
for example, “in acknowledgment of the publi- 
cation of his likeness in Vanity Fair.” There is 
something surely very funny in paying for noto- 
riety in the form of a caricature of one’s self (for 
the pictures in V. F. are always caricatures). 
I have known, however, folks. pay money—what 
some would call “ black-mail”—to avoid this pub- 
licity. 

You may easily suppose that a paper of this 
kind would not do much service to the Nawab 
Nizam. Dr. W. H. Russell, however, I am sorry to 
say, figures in the list of recipients for a sum of 
£500, “the object of which payment the Nawab 
declines to state.” As the proprietor of the Vaval 
and Military Gazette, if it is still in existence, the 
Doctor’s advocacy might have been worth, per- 
haps, two shillings and sixpence, but the proba- 
bility is that the Nawab, being aware of the great 
“ special’s” intimacy with the Prince, hoped to 

in something through him from court favor.* 
This seems the more likely since this unhappy 
Indian gave no less than £1950 to the proprietor 
of the Oourt Circular. He might just as well 
have dropped it into the Bay of Bengal; but it, 
no doubt, struck his Eastern mind that court in- 
fluence could affect the decisions of the law. 

Mr. John Bright seems to have quite recovered 
his mental vigor. His late speech at Rochdale 
was one of his greatest efforts, and should meet 
with something more than admiration across the 
Atlantic, on account of the terms in which he 
speaks of Cousin Jonathan. The caustic char- 
acter of his pen has also returned to him: he 
was at one time easily aroused to indignation at 
the personal misrepresentations made use of by 
the Tory party, and threshed them down as with 
a flail. On the 26th of last month he thus ad- 
verts to the speech of one Mr. Hicks, M.P., at 
Bolton: “He makes no attempt to answer any 
thing I have said, but contents himself and his 
audience with such misrepresentation of me as 
may be picked up in the columns or the gutters 
of his party. The two things he affirms of me 
are entirely false, as he must have known if he 
had read the speech to which he refers. If he 
has not read it, it would have been better of him 
to have said nothing about it. It is curious to 
observe how exactly the speeches of Tory mem- 
bers are adjusted to the ignorance and passion 
of those whom they address. It may be the nat- 
ural level of the speakers ; if not, they succeed in 
reaching it without difficulty; and once at that 
level, they seem incapable of rising above it.” 

The most bigoted Tory in all England is per- 
haps Sir George Jenkinson, whose daughter has 
just married Viscount Maidstone, on whose en- 
listment’in the artillery I commented to you some 
weeks ago. She had previously separated from 
her family by embracing the Catholic religion, 
so that the young people have no difficulties in 
the way of parental forgiveness on either side. 
They don’t expect it. 

During an after-dinner discussion on the East- 
ern question, the other day, a Turcophilist ob- 
served of the Russians that no nation could be 
worthy of the name of civilized which used tal- 
low candles as an article of food. “My good 
Sir,” responded his antagonist, “why not? They 
are only a ‘light refreshment.’ ” 

A still better mot has come down to me from 
Alpine sources. A member of the Climbing Club, 
who was at one time very distinguished for his 
ascents, has fallen, not, indeed, into “ the sere and 
yellow leaf,” but into what is called “a full hab- 
it” and obesity. He revisits every season the 
scene of his ancient triumphs, but only to pre- 
side at the public tables of the hotels, where he 
receives universal homage. A contemporary of 
his, who still climbs, and deems the other’s lazi- 
ness casts reflections upon his own time of life, 
observes, “Poor Smith has fallen into his table 
@ héte age.” 

Speaking of walking, your Mr. Weston has been 
performing more wonders than ever, though never 
quite compassing the superhuman tasks that he 
has set himself to do. His example has fired the 
British—or at least the Irish—breast to emulate 
it, and one O’Leary has challenged him to walk a 
match in the first week of April next for £1000 a 
side. The interest taken in such a wager—for 
which the articles have been already signed—will 
doubtless be sufficient to pay the loser back his 
stake and put a very handsome sum into the pock- 
ets of the winner. 

The new paper, 7ruth, started by Mr. Labou- 
chére, in opposition to his quondam friend Mr. 
Edmund Yates’s The World, has just dawned 
upon us. It is not very strong, even in its person- 
alities ; but it is curiously characteristic. There 
is a great deal about Paris when Mr. Labouchére 
was the “Besieged Resident,” and concerning 
which he wrote a book ; there is therefore an at- 
tack upon publish and their little ways; then, 
as he “ moves” a good deal in a certain circle of 
society, there is much chat about fashion and on 
dits ; lastly, there is an excellent description of 
“White’s Club,” from which alone one might be 
sure Mr. Labouchére has “shaken his elbow” (as 
dicing used to be called) and studied the devil’s 
book (the history of the four kings) with no lit- 
tle enthusiasm. For this famous club, which was 
indeed “a palace of play,” Horace Walpole and 
George Selwyn concocted a coat of arms. “The 
blazon was vert for a card-table, three paroles 
proper of a chevron sable for a hazard table, two 
rouleaux of fifty sovereigns each in saltier, between 
two dice proper on a canton sable, and a white 








* Since the above was written, Dr. Russell has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette which corrob- 
orates this view of the case. He does not deny he 
took the money, but affirms that it was not given for 
any literary advocacy of the Nawab’s claims, 





ball for election argent.” Heraldry is “a game 
I do not understand,” but this sounds unintelli- 
gible enough to be correct. However, here the 
solemn Pitt and the immaculate Wilberforce 
sowed their wild oats at whist and hazard, and 
poor Fox went on sowing them till the £154,000 
left him by his father was all bespoke, or, as 
Walpole’s phrase runs, “ knew its way.” Game- 
sters at White’s thought little of losing £10,000 
a night, but a few lost £50,000, which in some 
cases was serious, and the losers blew out what 
they were pleased to call their brains, sometimes 
on the premises. The father of the present Lord 
Granville, when embassador at Paris, entered 
White’s one afternoon to pass a few hours till 
his chaise came to the door to convey him to 
Dover. The horses were weary, however, before 
he moved, and had to be replaced by another team ; 
he played all night, and lost a sum at whist before 
which even the longest figure I have mentioned 
pales. The present lord has reason to remember 
the incident. 

Mr. Haweis has written to the Spectator about 
the little mistake as to the subject of his sermon 
upon the sanitary aspects of hell. “Of the pop- 
ular hell,” he says, he “ knows nothing, and does 
not wish to know” (which last statement every 
body will readily believe); but he is evidently an- 
noyed at its being supposed he could be so tauto- 
logical as to use the word “sanitary,” instead of 
spiritual, in connection with “health,” and in- 
tensely disgusted that it should be supposed that 
his popularity depends on any such sensational 
incident. As a matter of fact, the congregation 
assembled to hear about the infernal regions was, 
he asserts, smaller than usual, the weather being 
so very unfavorable. 

A certain British newspaper is remarkable for 
the graceful headings of its paragraphs. It once 
published the death of an infant princess as “ Ten 
Thousand a Year saved in Taxes,” and this week 
it is scarcely less peculiar in its mode of announce- 
ment. ‘Much interest,” says the Morning Post, 
“ will be felt in the announcement which we have 
authority for making, that the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz is about to marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Anhalt-Dessau.” This fashionable intelligence 
appears in the print alluded to with the follow- 
ing interrogative heading: ‘“‘ Who the Deuce are 
They?” R. Kemaze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


fMHE Centennial Exhibition is a topic which 

seems to have suddenly dropped from the 
public mind—a matter of no great surprise, as 
for so many months it was the subject of uni- 
versal thought and conversation. A visit now 
to the Centennial grounds shows that a major- 
ity of the deserted buildings remain externally 
untouched. The severity of the season has made 
their removal difficult, and it will be some time 
yet before Fairmount Park is placed in the con- 
dition in which it will remain. In April the so- 
called ‘‘ Permanent Exhibition” will be opened 
in the Main Building, and the present indica- 
tions are that it will prove very attractive and 
successful. In the centre of the building, in the 
north gallery, the great Centennial organ will be 
placed, and an area reserved in front of it suffi- 
cient for musical performances and an auditori- 
um. Many of the foreign governments have 
presented their inclosures to the Exhibition 
Company, and others will be erected in the style 
of architecture peculiar to various countries. 
These will contain characteristic exhibits, prop- 
erly grouped to facilitate comparison and study. 
A special feature of the Exhibition will be the 
Educational Department, with model school- 
rooms. Arrangements are made for a large dis- 
play of ceramics. The northwest section of the 
building will be devoted to agriculture, and the 
southwest to machinery. A large aquarium, 
containing both fresh and salt water specimens, 
will be an attraction. A Department of Art will 
be located in the centre of the building, extend- 
ing from the nave south, and the admirable light 
in the building will afford excellent opportunity 
for the display of painting and sculpture. 





Hereafter, by the direction of the Board of 
Health of this city, there is to be a general in- 
spection of milk, under the supervision of the 
Sanitary Superintendent. An exchange satiric- 
ally remarks that ‘‘it is confidently believed 
that one cause of the inordinate consumption 
of Croton water will thereby be done away with.” 





The overflow of the Thames early in January 
produced very disastrous effects in many poor 
and densely populated districts of London. The 
lack of proper embankments was the cause of 
the inundations, for no sufficient protection was 
made against the natural result of a long-con- 
tinued rain-fall, such as occurred about the be- 
ginning of the year. 


It is said that oysters have not been so scarce 
in New York markets for twenty years as since 
the middle of last December. This is due to the 
fact that the season has been an unusually in- 
clement one along the coast, causing the forma- 
tion of ice on rivers where oysters are usually 
obtained. The demand for oysters, however, 
has been less than usual, in consequence of the 
‘hard times.” 





Song Victories of the Bliss and Sankey Hymns is 
the title ofa little book which was in press by a 
Boston publisher at the time when Mr. and Mrs. 
Bliss were killed in the Ashtabula disaster. It 
contains incidents connected with these hymns, 
and biographical sketches of Mr. Bliss and Mr. 
Sankey, with portraits of them. To the sketch 
of Mr. Bliss has been added an account of his 
death at Ashtabula. 


A sad tragedy recently occurred in a Connect- 
icut city, which carries a lesson to parents. 
Years ago a young girl was left, at the age of ten, 
without a mother’s care and love. She was an 
only child, and lived a lonely life with a father 
busy, severe, and unsympathizing. She grew up 
beautiful, and was sought in marriage; but her 
father always opposed every suitor. Even when 
at length the daughter’s affections were won, 
the lover was forbidden to enter the house, and 





the girl made a close prisoner, although there 
was nq reason for such measures, except that 
the father wished her to remain at home with 
him. The girl grew sad and morose with the 
passing years, brooding over ber sorrows. The 
other day her father found her dead in one of 
the rooms of the lovely house. She had put an 
end to her own life. 


The details of a singular accident which re- 
cently occurred in Genoa are thus given in En- 

lish newspapers: ‘“‘ The huge chandelier had 

en lighted, as usual, in the Andrea Doria The- 
atre, above the sliding roof, and this roof hav- 
ing receded right and left to admit of the descent 
of the mountain of light, all eyes were turned 
upward to notice its graduated fall—always an 
object of admiration and excitement—when an 
unusual rattling of the glasses and a more than 
ordinarily speedy start struck the people below 
with terror, and they rushed frantically scream- 
ing from their seats. Short as was this warning, 
it was happily sufficient ; but the spectators had 
scarcely time to look around ere the ponderous 
mass was landed in their just vacated stalls, now 
crushed into fire-wood. That no one was in- 
jured, not to say killed, is indeed a miracle.” 





Smoke from the leaves of belladonna is said 
to give great and often immediate relief in asth- 
ma, especially the spasmodic form. The smoke 
should be drawn down deep into the chest. To- 
bacco smokers do not experience as much relief 
as others. If the belladonna leaves are used too 
freely, a temporary headache may be produced. 





It is said that atmospheric changes have a 
special influence on the rising of cream. Milk 
seems to know which way the wind is, aud when 
it is north or northwest the cream rises freely. 
The next best condition of the atmosphere is 
when the wind is west; the third best condition 
is when the wind is east; the fourth, when it is 
south; and the worst of all, when the wind is 
southeast. 





In London there are two rapid transit railways 
under-ground, extending nearly around central 
London, and one elevated one, traversing the 
northern suburbs. 





The new manufactory of Sévres will be opened 
free on Sundays and féte days—a privilege that 
has not hitherto been accorded, even the muse- 
um having been, up to the present time, contrary 
to the usual practice in France, always closed on 
Sundays. On week-days visitors will only be 
admitted by tickets, as—the ateliers being open 
on those days, as well as the galleries and muse- 
um—some restriction is necessary in order to 
prevent interruption to the workmen. 


This winter is certainly remarkable in one re- 
spect, as may be inferred from the following 
facts: The whole cost of removing snow and 
ice from the streets last year, 6550 loads, was 
$3689 42. On a single day this year, January 14, 
7721 loads were taken from the principal thor- 
oughfares at a cost to the city of $3553 59. And 
these 7721 loads were only a small portion of 
what needed to be removed from the whole city. 





Among the steerage passengers on board the 
steam-ship France, which recently came into this 
port, was a Mrs. Neef, who with her two little 
children had been to visit friends in Alsace. Her 
home was in Chicago, where she had left her 
husband. Mrs. Neef went on the tug-boat which 
came alongside of the France to take off the pas- 
sengers. She sat down with her children in the 
passage near the engine-room. The little ones 
began to play around, when suddenly she missed 
her little boy Louis, only three years old. The 
mother immediately discovered near her an open 
circular hole, the cover of which had tipped up 
on edge, and in the dark water below she saw 
her child. The opening led to the tank of the 
tug. The boy was drawn out as quickly as pos- 
sible, but no exertions could restore life to the 
little body. 





In the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
there are now two distinct public exhibitions. 
One is a collection of paintings made up largely 
of some of the finest specimens belonging to the 
numerous private galleries in the city. The spe- 
cific object of this exhibition is to aid in the pur- 
chase of Hans Makart’s picture of ‘* Catherine 
Cornaro receiving the Homage of Venice.”” The 
industrial art display, which occupies the south 
galleries of the Academy, consists largely of ar- 
ticles donated to and purchased by the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art, al- 
though many of them have been loaned from 
private collections. The object of this exhibi- 
tion is to interest the public in an educational 
institution of great importance, as well as to 
raise mouey to carry on its purposes. 





Not far from the town of Soquel, California, 
is a strawberry garden of some three thousand 
vines, which was in a flourishing condition about 
Christmas time. The owner states that during 
the past year he has gathered from it six thou- 
sand quarts, and that at any day in the year he 
could go into it and gather several quarts. Such 
a strawberry bed is worth having. 





The private life of Commodore Vanderbilt 
was simple and unostentatious. In little mat- 
ters as well as in large ones he was very method- 
ical. It is said that his favorite breakfast was 
the yolks only of three soft-boiled eggs, a cup 
of black tea, with twelve lumps of sugar in it, 
a little toast, and a lamb chop. He always ate 
this alone in his room, but the other meals were 
taken with the family. 





Not long ago, one cold afternoon, there was a 
congress of English sparrows on the dome of the 
City Hall in Boston. No reporters were pres- 
ent, but it is now surmised that it was a public 
demonstration against the inclement weather, or 
else a hostile manifestation against the butcher- 
birds which infest the city and make war upon 
them. In either case, it is suspected that the 
sparrows passed a resolution to emigrate. There 
have been large gatherings in many parts of the 
city, and noisy twitterings, and the sparrows 
have strangely disappeared of late from their ac- 
customed haunts. Perhaps they have not found 
food enough in the snow-banks to support them- 
selves and their families, or the chilly east winds 
may have proved bad for their health. Their 
departure is regretted. 
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the happy anticipation of Roger's letter, which 
never came. What should she do at a ball with 
a broken heart? Yet why should she deny her- 
self the pleasures Providence sent her, because a 
happiness had been withheld? She ought to for- 
get Roger. Why not make a beginning now. 
She could never believe in any one as she had 
believed in Roger, perhaps ; but would it not be 
pleasant to show him that others appreciated the 
one he had spurned ? 

But the question of sentiment aside, that dread- 
ful riddle which perplexes half the women in the 
world presented itself to her—what should she 
wear? Nothing less than a toilette a hundred 
years old at least would answer; and though 
most of Lill’s clothes were old enough, yet they 
hardly reached that figure. ' There had been 
splendid brocades, that would stand alone, in the 
family wardrobe, but previous generations had 
worn them threadbare at dance and festival, 
while to borrow, Lill was ashamed. Now that 
there was a lion in the way, she began to feel 
eager to go: she heard the twanging of the vio- 
lins in her mind’s ear, and her heart fell a-beat- 
ing to the measure. 

Up in the attic, in the camphor-wood trunk 
which her ever-so-great-grandfather had brought 
from India, ages nearer the beginning, there was 
an old-fashioned gown, to be sure, carefully fold- 
ed away from the light and the moth. And such 
a gown! a marvel of glistening white brocaded 
satin, with generous garniture of old lace and 
white lilac blossoms, so perfect and perfumed 
that one might fancy they had but just been 
plucked from the bush growing in the sunshine— 
a bridal gown, that had never been worn by bride, 
which had lain year in and year out in the an- 
tique chest, with its carved brazen clasps, folded 
in tissue-paper. Not one of all the gay and gid- 
dy girls among the first owner’s descendants had 
dared to lift it from its hiding-place and deck 
herself in its glorious sheen. Lill remembered 
to have seen it once, when Aunt Delia was in 
the spirit to exhibit relics, and had vouchsafed, 
“This is a sacred heir-loom of yours, Elizabeth” 
—Aunt Delia never indulged in abbreviations, 
and “Lill” savored of slang in her ears—“ the 
bridal dress of your great-grandmother, when she 
was going to marry St. Regis Raymond: they had 
a quarrel, however, or some foolish misunder- 
standing, and that was the end of it. My great- 
aunt used to tell us girls that grandmother nev- 
er loved grandfather—which was very wrong of 
her indeed—but she never would look on this 
gown again, which came straight from London, 
but hid it away in this chest, and locked it up, and 
threw the key into the mill-pond; but one of us 
girls took off the hinges one day when she was 
dust and ashes, and brought the beautiful thing 
to light, but none of us dared to put it on.” 

“Oh, J should like to!” eried Lill. 

“Elizabeth,I am shocked!” said Aunt Delia. 
“Tt would be sacrilege to put it on to gratify 
your foolish vanity.” 

“T wonder what St. Regis Raymond was like ?” 
mused Lill. 

“A gay deceiver, like most men, I suppose,” 
replied Aunt Delia, with some asperity. 

Lill had made up her mind to wear that gown 
to the ball, wicked as it would seem in Aunt De- 
lia’s eyes, and though the wraiths of all her grand- 
mothers since Eve should appear and protest. 
Was it not her own? Would her t ances- 
tor grudge it her? Wouldn't she understand 
that a girl whose heart had been wrung by a gay 
deceiver needed some distraction and recreation ? 
Wouldn’t she say, “ Take it, my dear descendant, 
and be happy in it, as I expected to be?” In 
this belief Lill unearthed it from the antique 
camphor-wood chest, and packed it away in her 
own modern Saratoga. 

“ What are you going to wear, Elizabeth ?” ask- 
ed Aunt Delia. 

“Oh, some old dud.” 

“There’s your blue tarlatan; but it has a bad 
rent in the fiounce.” 

“Tl try and make myself presentable, and not 
disgrace the family.” 

“Your Tessa silk wouldn’t look amiss.” 

“ No, indeed, nor my seeded muslin—only they 
both fell victims to the flames last summer.” 

“ Wouldn’t my Pina muslin fit you at a pinch ?” 

“Not unless I put on pantalets, thanks.” 

“Well, you can cover the rent in your tarlatan 
with flowers,” it never having occurred to Aunt 
Delia that a Centennial costume was in demand. 
“ You'd better let me pack your trunk, Elizabeth ; 
you'll be so hurried in the morning,” continued 
Aunt Delia. 

“Tt is all packed and locked and shipped, thank 
you,” Lill replied, shuddering at her narrow es- 
cape. 


Sue Amory knocked at Lill’s door while she 
was dressing for the ball. 

“Shall I come in? Oh, how gorgeous! You 
look as if you were clothed in snow-flakes. It 
has the real sheen of frost upon it.” 

“The frost of time,” said Lill. 

“Dear, dear! you'll put me all in the shade. 
Was it a wedding dress, Lill ?” 

“ A wedding gown that nobody was ever wedded 
in. Oh, it’s awfully romantic. [I'll tell you about 
it some time. There! Does my mask conceal my 
identity effectually ?—not that any one knows me 
here without it.” 

“White satin mask and thread lace curtain! 
Well, you have bloomed out, Lill. Have you found 
the purse of Fortunatus ?” 

“*But show, when I remove the mask, 
A face that’s any thing but gay,’” 
misquoted Lill. 

* And I meant to have dressed you up in grand- 
ma’s yellow damask with the black lace flounces.” 

“You thought I hadn’t had any grandmothers, 
eh?” 

“ Heavens! Conrad will fall fathoms deeper in 
love than ever.” 

“Pshaw! men have died, and worms have eat- 





en them, but not for love. 
ing, Sue ?” 

“ The carriage and Conrad.” 

Lill discovered, directly the violins began to vi- 
brate, that blighted affections had not robbed her 
of a desire to shine and waltz. Partners were 
plenty as buttercups in June; life was beginning 
to look warm and sunny again. If Roger slight- 
ed her, here were those who were eager to console 
her. She was wishing, with a sort of bitterness, 
that Roger might see her card; and -just at that 
moment her last partner brought to her side a 
gentleman attired in a masquerade as antique 
and splendid as her own, who said, 

“We seem to belong to the same generation. 
We ought to lead the minuet together, for the sake 
of on lang syne. Have youa dance to spare me?” 

There was but one dance, the very last, left un- 
claimed upon Lill’s tablet. “ Last, but not least,” 
said she, as he wrote against it the name of Mr. 
St. Regis. 

Lill glanced at the name, and turned cold. 
Then she bent her gaze upon Mr. St. Regis him- 
self, who returned it quietly, impenetrable as the 
Sphinx. 

“ Are you cold ?” he asked. 
in a draught.” 

“No; only there is something uncanny about 
alk this. Of course you are not really Mr. St. Re- 
gis ; and I was wondering—” 

“Who I reallyam? I don’t believe you would 
be any wiser if I told you.” 

“No, not that ; I was wondering how you hap- 
pened with that name, because—because— Ex- 
cuse me, here is my partner,” and she was flash- 
ing through space like a meteor. 

“ And now Jam wondering why my appropria- 
tion of St. Regis should startle you,” he resumed, 
when they encountered each other the second 
time. “St. Regis is a family name of ours; this 
very costume in which I am tripping on the fan- 
tastic toe, regardless of the woes of my ancestors, 
comprises the wedding garments of my revered 
great-grandfather, St. Regis Raymond—or rather 
the garments in which he was to have married 
his first love, but for some lovers’ quarrel. To 
tell the truth, I am the first person who ever wore 
them. My great-grandfather was a somewhat 
sentimental youth, I suppose, since he refused to 
marry his second love in this suit; perhaps he 
thought it unlucky; but was it not @ pity to let 
such fine clothes out to the moths? Romantic, 
is itnot? You aresurely shivering; let me fetch 
you a wrap.” 

“No, thank you. Iam clothed and in my right 
mind, I believe. And St. Regis Raymond’s first 
love was one Elizabeth Langdone, was she not ?” 

Lill 


Is the carriage wait- 


“Perhaps we are 


“So the gossips say. But how happened you 
to know so much of my family affairs, may I ask ? 
Are you Elizabeth Langdone revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon ?” 

“She was my great-grandmother,” said Lill, 
“and I am capering here in the very gown in 
which she was to have married your great-grand- 
father but for that same foolish quarrel.” 

“ Bless me, what a coincidence! We are some 
sort of relation, are we not? Allow me to say 
that I feel proud of my great-grandfather’s first 
love’s wedding gowr. !” 

“ And I feel almost wicked in it. 
could never forgive, if she knew—” 

“ Aunt Delia?” repeated St. Regis. 

“Oh, I forgot we were masquerading, and I 
must not give you a clew. But you'll be no wiser: 
you may read the Stockton Directory through 
without discovering Aunt Delia.” 

“She would object to this appropriation ?” 

“She would call it sacrilege. But I am Eliz 
abeth Langdone’s only great-grandchild and her 
namesake, and all this splendor is my own—only 
it has never seen daylight before, so to speak. I 
can’t say but Aunt Delia had it insured with the 
silver last summer when we went to the mount- 
ains and left it behind us. It was lucky, how- 
ever, that we didn’t take it with us to the Silver 
Creek House, because it was burned to a cinder, 
and all our dry-goods with it, and had this been 
among them, Jshould not have been here to-night.” 

“For which we may thank our stars. May I 
ask among what mountains you encamped ?” 

“The Franconia. Don’t you love mountains ?” 

“ Absolutely dote upon them,” laughed St. Re- 
gis. “ And so you were at the Silver Creek House 
when it burned down? I remember reading in 
the Times that the guests barely escaped with 
their lives. And Aunt Delia was with you, eh? 
Isn’t she a kind of aunt of mine? Did you have 
a pleasant summer ?” 

“ Yes and no,” answered Lill. “One must take 
the bitter with the sweet, you know.” 

“Spiced with flirtations and conquests, I dare 
sa + a 

“No; with neither.” 

“T was thinking to-day how few seasons there 
were in our lives which we would willingly live 
over.” 

“Oh, I would like to live over last summer, 
above all things,” cried Lill, impulsively. 

“T wonder in what its peculiar charm consist- 
ed? Perhaps you had an affair, if I may guess.” 

“That depends upon what you call an affair.” 

“Why, somebody fell in love with you, and you 
fell in love with somebody—unless that kind of 
thing has gone out of fashion, with our present 
toilettes.” 

“Oh, indeed! I believe you're a story-writer.” 

“Then I guessed happily? How impudent one 
grows behind a mask !” 

“ And what did you guess, Sir Impudence ?” 

“That somebody fell in love with you.” 

“T never heard of it before.” 

“Then why, pray tell me, would you care to 
live over that summer ?” 

“* Perhaps to break a country heart 
For pastime ere I went to town,’” 
laughed Lill. 

“Don’t you think this is odd conversation for 

the descendants of our ancestors ?” 


Aunt Delia 





“Rather,” said Lill. “I wonder what they 
quarreled about ?”—meditatively. 

“ Perhaps he wrote her a love-letter, and she 
took no notice of it.” 

“Perhaps he promised to write her one, and 
broke his promise”—with a suppressed sigh. 

“ However, poetic justice demands that I should 
make a favorable impression upon you.” 

“Perhaps you have done so already,” laughed 
Lill. “The violins are twanging. This is Mr. 
Amory’s dance’—looking at her tablet—“a re- 
dowa. I hate redowas; but, all the same, au re- 
voir.” Certainly Mr, St. Regis was rather nice, 
and had a way not unlike r; and, besides, it 
was a bit romantic, and—well, she wished Roger 
could have known. 


“ Nice fellow !” said Conrad, breathlessly, echo- 


ing her thoughts. ‘Seems devoted—came down 
to Stockton with Bradford—chums at. coll 
Bradford says he’s suffering from an attack of 
unrequited love.” 

“ Nonsense,” smiled Lill. 

“Yes; you'd think most any girl would give 
her ribbons for such a catch as Roger Roanoke.” 
““Roger—Roanoke ?” 

“Yes, that’s his name. 

“Roger Roanoke ?” 

“Yes, why not? Any objections, Lill? Sounds 
romantic; that takes the girls.” 

“Girls are not such fools as you men think, 
Conrad”—with a great effort. “My head is all 
in a whirl. I’ve danced too long. Take me out, 
please. I believe I’m going to faint.” 

“The room is deuced warm ;” and Conrad took 
her out, borrowed a smelling-bottle, brought her 
a glass of wine, and fanned her as if she were a 
smouldering brand. 

“Please order the carriage, Conrad, and send 


Didn’t he tell you ?” 


me home. These round dances always give me 
a headache. I’m just fit to go to bed, and noth- 
ing else.” 


To return to the ball-room, where Roger Roa- 
noke waited for his promised dance, and to un- 
mask at supper, were things beyond her powers 
of self-control. Perhaps if she slipped quietly 
away, he would never remember to inquire for 
her. And had she not confessed to him that she 
could live over the days when he amused himself 
at her cost, that he had made the summer both 
sweet and bitter to her? How odd that their 
ancestors had loved and quarreled before them ! 
“ Surely history repeats itself,” thought Lill, wait- 
ing in an anteroom, her face hidden in her hand 
—waiting for Conrad to bring her wraps. Pres- 
ently some one carefully adjusted the burnous 
upon her shoulders. 

“Thanks, Conrad,” she said. ‘Sue won’t mind 
my leaving ?” : 

“g Mr. Amory to allow me to take you 
home, Miss Elizabeth,” said Roger’s voice. “I 
wanted to ask why you never answered my letter.” 

“ Why I never answered your letter? Oh, 
Roger, because you never wrote it.” 

“T wrote ‘you a love-letter which might have 
melted an iceberg.” 

“TI never saw it. I it; I~yes, I 
longed for it. Perhaps somebody else got it; 

ps—oh, it may have been burned that night 
at the Silver Creek House!” with a sudden illu- 
mination. ; 
“ Perhaps it kindled the fire with its warmth,” 
he laughed. “Shall I write you its counterpart 
to-morrow ?” 

“Letters are not to be relied upon; all sorts 
of accidents happen to them.” 

“Perhaps I had better come and repeat the 
contents.” 

“If you can remember.” 

“The spirit remains, if the letter is lost. Here 
already? Well, if our ancestors hadn’t quarrel- 
ed, we should have been cousins, Lill, and then I 
ary have kissed you good-night without offense.” 

“ sup so.” 

“And what's to prevent me from doing so 
now ” 7 

“Ts there any thing ?” 

“T should think not. Cousins! I would soon- 
er.be a nearer one yet and a dearer one, an it 
please you, Lill!” 

“ Modest to the last.” 


“Yes,” said Aunt Delia, at the 
fast, “I always th 
tween you two sly 


Silver Creek House burned up like a rocket, I 
was sure it was Roger’s handwriting, for I had 
seen it with some very sweet verses in your al- 
bum, Lill. No, you can’t deceive old eyes, if they 
do wear spectacles,” 





WOOD-CARVING. 


oid article in Harper’s Monthly a year or two 
ago declared one of the great wants of this 
country to be the establishment of schools for 
technical education, such as have long been es- 
tablished in France and Germany, and particular- 
ly the one at South Kensington, England, of which 
a partial report was given. The good effect of 
these schools is shown in the higher grade of 
manufactures. 

No more practical response to an appeal of this 
kind has been given than was made by the estab- 
lishment of the wood-carving department of the 
Cincinnati School of Design. 

Like every other good and new undertaking, 
the carving class had its origin in individual en- 
ergy and enterprise, and for many months, during 
which it was considered an experiment, was car- 
ried on at the personal expense of Mr. Benn Pit- 
man. Before the close of the year the presence 
of an enthusiastic working class of one hundred 
and twenty-eight pronounced the experiment to 
be a very palpable hit; and the board of direct- 
ors—thanks to the art committee—made appro- 
priations by which the carving department be- 





came a permanent feature of the School of De- 
sign. And now probably the visitor to the school 
finds no more attractive spot in which to linger 
than the bright, sunny room which on three morn- 
ings of the week is filled with busy workers in wood. 

It is a novel sight to see women handling tools ; 
it is a still more novel sight to see them with 
these same tools accomplishing exceedingly beau- 
tiful and definite results. 

A pupil on entering the carving class is given 
a knife somewhat like a small pruning-knife, and 
a panel of black-walnut, on which she first draws 
and then cuts the outline merely of leaves, thus 
learning the grain of the wood and the correct 
handling of the tool—in short, accomplishing 
what is generally considered » feminine impossi- 
bility, she learns to whittle. 

Then, on the other side of the same panel prob- 
ably, she puts borders of leaf or buds, or some 
geometrical design ; in the centre a monogram, a 
shield, a cluster of flowers and leaves—any pretty 
design which she may find in nature or in books, 
or evolve from the depths of her own inner con- 
sciousness. A back panel is then ornamented, 
and the whole, oiled and shellacked and fastened 
with morocco foldings or a chain, forms a wall- 
pocket, which her dearest friend—who is sure she 
never could learn to carve—declares is “ too sweet 
for any thing,” and with which she herself is 
well pleased till the sight of better work imbues 
her with a divine discontent. 

Though there is no compulsion in the matter, 
I believe a wall-pocket is the wicket-gate through 
which all pass. That is the beginning, and there 
is no end, With the enthusiasm born of success, 
young ladies sit quietly down to carve a cab- 
inet or ng ee that they know it will 
take them months to complete. Usually the sec- 
ond piece of work is a bracket or a casket, 
there is no limit to the variety of articles that have 
been and are being made in the class: cabinets, 
caskets, alms plates, fruit plates, book-racks, card- 
receivers, chess-boards, pedestals, tables, picture- 
frames, secretaries, easels, mantels—any thing 
that use demands or fancy suggests. One pupil 
has carved in ebony the covers of a prayer-book 
—a piece of work requiring skill, patience, and 
the most delicate touch. The one thing insisted 
on is that the pupil shall faithfully and lovingly 
follow nature and respect the law of growth. 
She must study her flowers and leaves from the 
life, or, if that be not possible, from books ; and 
as she constantly does this, her work, no matter 
how faulty at first, means something, and while 
you miss the purple and gold of her pansies, they 
will at least escape the possible humiliation of 
being mistaken for roses. 

A combination cabinet and writing-desk is fur- 
ther ornamented by panels of slate painted in 
oil, the dark neutral tint of the slate forming a 
most effective background. It has all the beauty 
of painting on china, and is newer. The back of 
this cabinet is composed of alternate panels of 
walnut and cedar, affording a contrast in color, 
while the faint, subtle perfume of the cedar re- 
calls the woods. Carved and scented wood al- 
ways seems the embodiment of luxury, and though 
we miss here the heavy, languid fragrance of Ori- 
ental wood, one can not help thinking that a cab- 
inet carved by the fair republican hands of one 
of America’s daughters, and sweetened through 
and through with the breath of her forests, is a 
very decided symptom of American luxury. 

There is here a large standing cabinet on which 
are carved the flowers that consoled the gentle 
madness of Ophelia; and above them, in carved 
lettering, are some of the lines with which she 
used to weary Hamlet: 


“ ’s rosemary ; that's for remembrance.” 
“ There’s pansies; that’s for thoughts.” 


Among the most admired articles are the small 
tables. A standard with three feet, heavily carved 
in some pretty design, as oak leaves and acorns, 
and a square or oval top, is always a satisfactory 
article, and is one of the ambitions of the wood- 
carver. 

Two young ladies are carving sets of bedroom 
furniture, and in obedience to the rule that all 
ornamentation shall be suggestive, the morning- 
glories carved on the head-board of the bedstead, 
and which one would naturally see first on ap- 
proaching the bed, are closed. But we are not 

lowed to grow weary of sameness in design, and 
when the Sybarite, whose slumber is broken by 
the crumpling of a rose leaf, wakens in the morn- 
ing, his reluctant eyes will fall on morning-glo- 
ries, carved on the foot-board, wide open. The 
panels are carved alternately in foliage and a 
conventional pattern of Egyptian design. It must 
have been on such a couch as this that the prin- 
cess lay and slept a hundred years, 

Many of the cabinets are finished with silver or 
nickel plated lock, plate, and hinges, which are 
beautiful specimens of metal-work, and are de- 
signed in the school. 

Tile-painting has also been done, and among 
the labors of the near future are engraving on 
gold and silver, and the introduction of colored 
enameled ornamentation for furniture. 

Wood-carving, you perceive, is simply the Alpha 
of an alphabet that has no perceptible Omega. 
With a teacher who constantly encourages origi- 
nality in design, and the fertile fancies of a hun- 
dred enthusiastic girls, there can be no lack of 
new ideas. During the first year of the carving 
class there were completed and put in hand 822 
pieces of work. This means, of course, the school 
year, three months’ vacation being allowed in the 
summer. Many of the pupils, however, work dur- 
ing the vacation. 

I have throughout used the feminine pronoun. 
This is not a woman’s monopoly, though of the 142 
pupils only thirteen are boys ; of the rest, twenty- 
two are married ladies, and the rest single; some 
of them are women of wealth and leisure, who 
work merely to gratify their love of the beautiful, 
and others girls working with a purpose, who 
mean to make a living at it. 
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CHILDREN’S FANCY DRESSES. 


HE following descriptions of the costumes of 
various well-known characters in nursery 
rhymes may be of use to those of our little 
friends who amuse themselves with fancy-dress 
parties. These costumes are easily made, and, 
moreover, will serve to suggest many others of a 
similar character. Much interesting information 
on the subject will also be found in the New 
York Fashions article in our last issue. 

Jill.—Striped red and white short skirt; loop- 
ed-up tunic of blue; low bodice to match, with 
white stomacher laced with red; a Dorothy hat 
with red and blue ribbons; a pail in the hand. 

Jack.—Shoes and silk stockings; black velvet 
breeches ; long-skirted black velvet coat opening 
at the waist to show a cambric shirt; short cape 
of the same, bordered with gold braid; red ro- 
settes on each cuff and each corner of the skirt 
of the coat; ruff round the throat; red velvet hat ; 
pail of water in the hand. 

Jack Horner.—Blue breeches and long waist- 
coat; red long-skirted coat, with gold buttons 
down the front and on the wide turn-back cuff 
and pockets; a black tricorn hat, bordered with 
gold braid; a plum should dangle from. the 
watch chain. 

My Pretty Maid—Blue striped short skirt ; 
pink striped tunic; muslin apron with pockets ; 
black velvet bodice over high white chemisette, 
with long white sleeves; stomacher in front, red 
and blue ribbons laced across; straw hat, with 
wreath of roses; yoke and milking pails across 
the shoulders. 

Mary Mary Quite Contrary.— Pink quilted 
skirt, having pictures of pretty girls round, framed 
in silver cord; blue bodice and tunic, the latter 
cut in vandykes, with silver bells between each, 
and cockle-shells; hat of blue satin, with the 
same; chatelaine of rake, hoe, watering-pot, etc. 

Red Riding-Hood.—Sky blue skirt, with three 
rows of red velvet round; low bodice and short 
sleeves of the same; white muslin pinafore edged 
with lace; red cloak, the hood brought up over 
the face; a basket of eggs in the hand. 

Little Miss Muffet—Blue quilted skirt; over 
dress, open in front, of pink, with square bodice 
and elbow sleeves ; powdered hair; red roses in 
the hair, or a straw hat with blue ribbons; a 
spider on the shoulder. 

Humpty Dumpty.—Represented in costume of 
Edward III. period. Yellow pointed shoes and 
stockings ; short blue breeches, vandyked round ; 
loose habit, confined at waist by belt, the sleeves 
very long and pointed ; a blue hood worn on the 
head—all these vandyked round; a basket of 
eggs in the hand. 

Little Boy Blue.—There are two popular ways 
of rendering this, the one in a Cavalier dress— 
high boots meeting the velvet trowsers, loose 
coat with cloak and wide lace collar; or as Gains- 
borough’s blue boy. In both instances a horn 
must be worn as a distinguishing feature. 

A Little Man who had a Little Gun.—A bright 
green suit made like a gamekeeper’s dress; a 
gun and a duck attached. 

Polly Put the Kettle on.—Pink skirt touching 
the ground; white and blue striped tunic and 
bodice; muslin cap; silver tea-kettles as ear-rings 
and locket, a large tea-kettle hanging at the side, 
and a kettle-holder worked with the name of the 
costume. 

Lucy Locket.—A plain blue skirt, over this a 
tunic open fn front, the corners pinned back @ /a 
laveuse ; a red low square bodice, showing a low 
white chemisette; at the waist there is a full 
puffing of blue, as there is at the elbow of the 
sleeves; the necklet and ear-rings consist of a 
collection of lockets; the hair floats on the shoul- 
ders. 

Tommy Tucker.—A long linen blouse, worn 
over brown breeches and blue stockings ; a turn. 
down collar, with bunch of blue ribbons at the 
neck; wide straw hat turned up on one side, 
and trimmed with blue ribbons; a thick hunch 
of bread and butter protrudes out of the pockets 
of the blouse. 

Mother Hubbard.—Mother Goose, Dame Trot, 
and the Woman who lived in a Shoe are all 
much alike. Plain red skirt, either satin or Tur- 
key, touching the ground ; a bunched-up tunic of 
figured chintz; a long pointed bodice; muslin ker- 
chief and apron; a cap, and over this a high 
pointed velvet hat lined with red. Mother Hub- 
bard has spectacles, a stick, and carries a dog. 
The others wear, in addition, red cloaks, with 
a goose embroidered in the corner for Mother 
Goose 


Babes in the Wood.—The girl, a blue skirt 
touching the ground, with four rows of silver 
braid down the front ; a brown velvet low square 
bodice, with a rounded point, bordered at the 
waist with a puffing of maize; the sleeves are 
long to the wrist, and consist of two puffings of 
maize, divided by a band of brown at the wrist 
and elbow, the upper puff being striped with 
brown. The boy wears puffed trunks of red 
striped with blue; a tight-fitting jerkin of red, 
cut in tabs at the waist, a band of blue down the 
centre; the tight sleeves have an epaulet cut in 
tabs. 

Dick Whittington. — Colored stockings; cloth 
breeches ; long close-fitting coat, buttoning the en- 
tire length; a stick, with a handle attached, car- 
ried in the hand over the shoulder. 

Tom Tom the Piper’s Son.—Red breeches and 
long red hunting coat; three-cornered black cock- 
ed hat, bound with gold braid; hair in curls; pipe 
in hand. 

Jack the Giant-Killer —Blue trunk-hose ; close- 
fitting red coat, with short basque, confined by 
belt at waist; sleeves tight to wrist, a puff at the 
top; slashed helmet on the head ; carrying a shield 
and sword. 

Jack and the Bean Stalk.—Leather shoes ; blue 
stockings ; brown breeches ; close-fitting red coat, 
buttoning down the front; brown wide-awake 
hat and feather. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A PAIR OF LOVERS. 


Tue rays of the afternoon July sun were beat- 
ing down fiercely upon the blaze of geraniums 
and calceolarias on the lawn at Sotherne. The 
striped sun-blinds were all down in front of the 
drawing-room and library windows on that side of 
the house; then came a hedge of laurel close up 
to the house, and beyond it another window, un- 
protected by blind or curtain, wide open and not 
looking on to the lawn at all, but on to a straight 
gravel-walk which led from the back regions into 
the gardens. 

The prospect from this window was not a cheer- 
ful one—just that short bit of walk bounded on 
either side by thick laurel and holly bushes and 
another evergreen in front—a dark, dismal-look- 
ing yew-tree, which completely shut out any fur- 
ther view. 

On a hot day like this the little dark corner 
of the shrubbery was, perhaps, not unpleasing 
to look at, suggesting, as it did, coolness, shade, 
and tranquillity ; but one could not help thinking 
how dismal it must be on the many days of the 
year when it rained, or blew, or snowed from 
morning till night. There was not much induce- 
ment, one would think, for the occupant of that 
ground-floor room to look out of the window. 
And yet at the present moment the window is, as 
I said, wide open, and a young woman, with both 
elbows on the window-sill, is leaning idly out of it, 
and looking down the very bounded limit of the 
gravel-walk in front of it. 

Time, since we have seen her last, has dealt 
gently with the fair Ernestine, for it is none oth- 
er than our old acquaintance who so leans and 
looks from her work-room window. Her brunette 
skin is as clear, her black, dickey-bird eyes are as 
bright and piercing, her figure is as trim and nat- 
ty, as when we last saw her, five years ago. But 
Ernestine looks considerably bored. There is a 
heap of finery on the table, and a dinner dress 
belonging to her mistress, at which she ought to 
be working, lies on the floor behind her, where she 
has cast it impatiently from her with an evident 
intention of leaving it there for the present, while 
she pursues the course of her meditations. 

“Mon Dieu! how dull it is here now!” ex- 
claims Ernestine aloud to herself, with a despair- 
ing sigh. “Never one goes to Londres! never 
one sees any young persons! and the messieurs 
that come here, never they bring any valets! If 
it was not for the money I must get some day 
from madame, I would not stay here one day— 
not one day! it is triste 4 faire mourir. Why, it 
was better in the days of Madame Travers, Made- 
moiselle Juliette, and that gentil Colonel Fleming ! 
—ce pauvre Colonel Fleming! Que madame |’a 
done joliment triché! Aprés tout, if Mademoi- 
selle Juliette had married him, they would per- 
haps have come here often, and we might have 
had a little changement. Now, never I get an 
affaire du coeur except with that stupide Jams— 
ah ca! qu'il est done béte, ce Jams! mais enfin,” 
with a shrug of her shoulders—* mais enfin, faute 
de mieux!” and Ernestine sighed again dolefully. 
“No amusements, no intrigues, no excitements, 
nothing now but ce gros monsieur trés-laid, who 
makes some faces at me every time he does meet 
me on the stairs, as if I was the diable lui-méme! 
and only the stupid Jams to talk to; but where 
can he be, that Jams? is he never coming to- 
day, I wonder ?” 

At this point of her reflections there was a step 
on the gravel-walk, and James, the footman—the 
old original James, from whom long ago she had 
wheedled the key of the letter-bag, and whose 
constancy to the object of his affections had re- 
mained unshaken ever since that time—appeared 
round the corner with a simpering and somewhat 
sheepish grin on his mutton-chop whiskered face. 

“ Ah, mam/zell, you are watching for me!” he 
exclaimed, delightedly. 

“ Ah, yes, cruel!” sighed Ernestine, sentiment- 
ally ; “you are so late to-day. Where is Heegs ?” 

“Mr. ’Iggs is a-sunning ’imself in the kitching- 
garden, and a-refreshing on himself with his miss- 
us’s wall-fruit,” replied James, facetiously, seating 
himself on the edge of the window-sill, and striv- 
ing in vain to imprison one of his fair charmer’s 
hands. 

“ Laissez-moi tranquille !” exclaimed Ernestine, 
slapping at him playfully. “I have some serious 
things to say to you, Monsieur Jams. What do 
you think of it all?” 

“ Of all what, my hangel ?” 

“ Why, of ce monsieur who is here, of course.” 

“Oh, old Lamps?” cried James, for so he re- 
spectfully was in the habit, behind Mr. Higgs’s 
back, of denominating the Rev. Daniel Lamp- 
lough, who was Mrs. Blair’s present guest. “Old 
Lamps? oh, what should I think of him, except 
that he’s a mean beast? He was here a fort- 
night last year, and he only give me two-and-six 
when he went away,and I had cleaned all his 
boots, warnished the shabby old clumps up till 
they looked like a gentleman’s almost, besides 
a-packing and a-unpacking of his portmanty—and 
a , wus-made lot of shirts I never did see 
in a gentleman’s wardrobe in all my born days ! 
What should I think of him, my dear, except that 
he’s a stingy old bloke ?” 

“ Ah, but I think much more than that, Mon- 
sieur Jams!” said Ernestine, shaking her head 
solemnly. 

“What do you think, mam’zell ?” 

“Listen: I do think that this monsieur—what 
do you call him ?—Lamplou will wish to marry 
Madame Blair!” 

“No-o-o!” faltered James, in amazement, while 
his mouth fell very wide open. 

“ Yes, I am sure—you will see,” said Ernestine, 
nodding her head sagaciously and solemnly ; “he 





does want to marry her, and madame will not say 
no. It is affreux that your prétres should marry 
themselves.” 

“Them’s your popish notions, my dear,” here 
put in her swain, reprovingly. 

“ But nevertheless it is so,” continued the lady, 
scornfully ignoring the interruption. “And ma- 
dame will probablement marry herself to this fat 
monsieur ; and then, my poor Jams, what will be- 
come of you? You willlose your place ; the house 
here will be all broken up, the servants will all 
go, you will have to get another place.” 

“But you, mam’zell ?” cried James, aghast at 
this dismal picture—* you ?—what will become 
of you? Will you go and live with Mrs. Lamp- 
lough in London, and be diwided from me?” 

“I!” cried Ernestine, indignantly ; “‘ 7 go and 
live in the house of a married curé, and be made 
to go to his miserable church, and to do what a fat, 
ugly monsieur tells me !—I!” 

“Then you'll come along with me and marry 
me, my dear?” cried the ardent lover, raptur- 
ously. 

“Marry you! and upon what, if you please, 
Monsieur Jams? Can one marry upon rien de 
tout but love? No, Monsieur Jams, when these 
things do force me to leave Madame Blair,” con- 
tinued Ernestine, rising from the window with a 
tragical air, “I do go and bury my sorrows in 
the bosom of mine own country—in my beautiful 
France. There is the carriage coming home, Mon- 
sieur Jams ; go to your duties.” 

The sleepy old horses jog-trotted up to the front- 
door after their hour’s drive, which, except under 
very strong pressure, was the utmost extent of 
time which the coachman—also an old servant, 
and as much a character in his way as was the 
great Higgs—would ever allow them to be out. 

James, still slightly ruffled with his parting 
words with Ernestine, hastened to open the car- 
riage door and to let down the steps; and from 
it there alighted our old friend Mrs. Blair, follow- 
ed by an elderly man, who was none other than 
the reverend gentleman whose matrimonial inten- 
tions Ernestine had been so well able to fathom. 

Last year, when Mr. Lamplough in his newly 
widowed woe had been brought down by a mu- 
tual friend to stay at Sotherne for a week or two 
for the benefit of his health and spirits, nothing 
could exceed the sweetness of the consolations 
which his hostess had all day long poured like 
balm into that bruised and stricken soul. 

With gentle sighs she had often gazed at him 
fixedly, and then, murmuring, “ Dear friend !” had 


raised her handkerchief furtively to her eyes as | 


though her feelings were too much for her. Fre- 
quently she told him that she too had suffered— 
that she too had sorrowed ; that only a woman 
who had lost a beloved husband can truly sympa- 
thize with a man who has been bereft of a dearly 
beloved wife ; that-such sympathizing souls are 
sent into this world to console and to comfort each 
other; that now for the first time she had found 
that companion soul who was able to respond 
with perfect sympathy to the sorrows which she 
had borne alone for so many years. 

And then the attentions, the petits soins with 
which Mrs. Blair encompassed her guest were un- 
ceasing and endless. 

How she studied his fancies and his pleasures, 
how attentively she drew the curtain behind his 
chair lest he should feel the slightest draught, 
how assiduously she hunted out his favorite books 
and sent for his favorite papers and magazines, 
and, last but not least, how carefully she piled his 
plate with the choicest morsels, and ordered the 
most recherché dishes to tempt his appetite, and 
almost went on her knees to persuade Higgs to 
bring forth the best old port after dinner! 

In all this Mrs. Blair had an object in view; 
for she, like Ernestine, was getting tired of the 
dullness of Sotherne, where she could just afford 
to live, but which she could not afford to leave 
even for a month’s trip to London in the season. 
And was not the Rev. Daniel Lamplough incum- 
bent of the district church of St. Matthias, situ- 
ated in the very heart of Belgravia ?—where his 
eloquent and somewhat violent denunciations 
against his Holiness the Pope, and the somewhat 
hazy female connected with that prelate whom he 
was in the habit of designating as the “ Scarlet 
Lady,” attracted rich.and crowded congregations, 
whose pew rents brought in a very comfortable 
income to their worthy vicar. 

Mrs. Blair did not think the position would be 
altogether.a bad one; and then she calculated 
that she would probably be allowed to retain 
Sotherne as a country residence as well. Juliet 
had said no word of ever ejecting her from it ; 
and she seemed to care so little now for the home 
of her childhood, of which she had once been so 
passionately fond, that it did not appear likely that 
she would wish to return to it herself. 

To be the wife of a popular London preacher, 
residing during the greater part of the year in a 
well-appointed house in Lower Eccleston Street ; 
to talk of Sotherne as “ my country place,” and to 
be able to spend the autumn months there; to play 
the country Lady Bountiful at Sotherne, and the 
woman of fashion up in town—was an existence 
which presented many charms to Mrs. Blair’s vivid 
imagination. 

The lover, on his side, had also been making 
his calculations. He had noted carefully the com- 
fort and luxury of Mrs. Blair’s surroundings at 
Sotherne. He knew, indeed, that the place did 
not belong to her but to her step-daughter, but he 
imagined that she rented it from her. He saw 
her surrounded by many servants, male and fe- 
male, with a carriage to drive about in, and hot- 
houses and vineries to keep up; he appreciated 
her excellent cuisine, and tasted the first-rate 
wines which appeared upon her table. All these 
things, Mr. Lamplough knew, could not be had 
without money; widows generally have fat joint- 
ures—indeed, what is a widow without a joint- 
ure ?—therefore it was not surprising that he 
should give Mrs. Blair credit for one. 

The mutual friend who had introduced him to 





her had not known much about her private con- 
cerns ; there was no one else to tell him ; and cer- 
tainly Mrs. Blair herself was not likely to divulge 
to him the fact that the establishment was en- 
tirely kept up by her step-daughter; that carriage, 
horses, gardens, and servants did not cost her one 
farthing ; that the good old wine was allowed her 
by Juliet’s liberality whenever Higgs could be 
induced to bring it forth ; and that, in fact, her 
own living, and that of her guests, and Ernestine’s 
wages, were the only things which came out of 
her own pocket. Mr. Lamplough knew none of 
these things, and Mrs. Blair knew that he did 
not, and she was not in the least likely to enlight- 
en him. 

Of course, during his first visit to Sotherne in 
the character of a forlorn and heart-broken wid- 
ower, it would have been in the highest degree 
indecorous had he alluded, however faintly, to the 
possibilities of consolation which life might still 
contain for him; but when, after an interval of 
eight months, during which time these “ compan- 
ion souls” corresponded freely and regularly, Mr. 
Lamplough again returned to Sotherne, he came 
with lavender instead of black gloves, with a hat- 
band four inches wide in place of the eight-inch 
width of first woe; he came as a widower, indeed, 
but as a widower to whom happiness is again pos- 
sible—he came, in short, to woo and to conquer. 
Mrs. Blair seemed to him to combine every requi- 
site for duly filling the position which he contem- 
plated asking her to occupy. She was still a most 
elegant and pretty-looking woman, with pleasing 
manners and a knowledge of the world, and she 
was, he believed, devotedly attached to him. 

There was only one point upon which Mr. Lamp- 
lough felt some uneasiness, and where his relig- 
ious scruples threatened to sternly bar the way 
to the impulses of his heart. It seemed to him 
that Mrs. Blair’s religious views were most lam- 
entably popish in their tendencies. She wor- 
shiped weekly, and professed to delight in Soth- 
erne church, where divine service was conducted 
in a way that Mr. Lamplough did not at all ap- 
prove of. There were a cross and candlesticks 
on the altar, and a memorial window representing 
the Virgin and Child, in memory of Mr. Blair’s 
first young wife ; good Mr. Dawson preached in his 
surplice, and had daily morning prayers through- 
out the year—all which things were an abomina- 
tion in Mr. Lamplough’s eyes. 

But a worse offense even than this was the 
presence of Mrs. Blair’s French Roman Catholic 
maid. How Mrs. Blair could suffer an emissary 
of the Pope, a Jesuit perchance, to remain, in ail 
her unconverted iniquity, under her very roof, was 
a fact which filled the righteous soul of the Rev- 
erend Daniel with pious horror whenever he 
thought upon it. He never passed Ernestine upon 
the stairs or in the passages without a secret 
shudder, and without privately ejaculating, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan !”—an expression which, 
however, he would not have dared to repeat aloud, 
as, had he done so, the vivacious-looking waiting- 
maid would have been quite capable of boxing 
his ears, or tearing out his hair, or otherwise in- 
flicting some bodily injury upon him with her 
strong little brown hands. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lamplough felt sure that the 
lady of his affections sinned from ignorance only 
in this particular. Were the horrors of the po- 
pish faith once pointed out to her by an earnest 
Christian like himself, he felt sure that she would 
at once see and lament the error that she had 
unwittingly fallen into in harboring this daughter 
of Babylon for so many years in her household. 
Mr. Lamplough was well determined that no such 
blot should mar the fair Protestantism of his own 
establishment. On the very day that Mrs. Blair 
consented to resign her happiness into his keep- 
ing, Ernestine should take her departure. 

It was after dinner—that genial hour when, 
having well fed and well drunk, man is at peace 
with himself and all mankind. The coffee had 
been served, the lamp brought in, the curtains 
drawn lightly over the still open windows ; there 
was no chance of any further interruption from 
Higgs until ten o'clock. 

Mr. Daniel Lamplough leaned back in a luxuri- 
ous satin-covered arm-chair, rested his hands one 
on each of his knees, and smiled benignly at his 
hostess. He was not a pleasant or romantic look- 
ing lover certainly, and Mrs. Blair could not help 
thinking so as she glanced up at him from her 
work. Time was when she had dreamt of other 
kinds of men, of tall soldierly men, with refined 
faces and polished manners—men, for instance, 
like Colonel Fleming had been. But those dreams 
were all over for her now—she was obliged to 
smother them with asigh. When a woman is past 
forty, she must take what comes in her way and 
be thankful. 

And the man that had come in her way was 
not prepossessing in appearance. Mr. Lamplough 
was fat, and even greasy-looking in the face; his 
cheeks, of a dull red hue, hung down in flabby 
fleshy bags upon his neck, and were adorned with 
long straggling yellowish whiskers flecked with 
gray ; his eyes were small and pig-like; his nose 
was wide and rather red; and his hair was lank 
and long, and smelt of the free use of hair-oil. 
Nor were his clothes put on with that neatness 
and care which invariably please the fer le eye; 
his coat was wrinkled, shiny, and shabby; his 
boots were large, thick, and clumsy ; his shirt and 
voluminous white tie were never of the cleanest, 
and always gave indications of that “healthy ac- 
tion of the skin” which doctors say is such a 
desirable condition of the body,»nd which Mr. 
Lamplough apparently enjoyed in a very high 
degree. 

The real fact was that the man was not a gen- 
tleman—he was essentially vulgar. And Mrs. 


Blair had lived quite enough among men who 
were thorough-bred to be perfectly conscious of 
this failing in her would-be lover. But, after all, 
a woman of her age can not afford to be too fas- 
tidious. 

Mrs. Blair herself was to the full as elegant 
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“A YOUNG WOMAN, WITH BOTH ELBOWS ON THE WINDOW-SILL, IS LEANING IDLY OUT.” 


and well-preserved a woman as ever. Her fair 
hair was still done up in the same mysterious 
and innumerable bows and puffs over her high 
white forehead, her eyes were still fringed with 
the strikingly dark lashes, and the carmine upon 
her cheeks and lips was as vivid as it used to be; 
but then these are things in which art so far sur- 
passes nature. 

As she sat in a faultless evening toilette by 
the shaded lamp, with some plain work in her 
white hands—it was a checked print frock for a 
little village child, a style of work she had lately 
adopted in deference to the serious profession of 
the man whom she was desirous of captivating 
—Mr. Lamplough gazed at her admiringly, and 
thought that she certainly was a very pleasant 
object to look upon, and that she would be a 
great ornament to his home in Lower Eccleston 
Street. 

“How industrious you are this evening, dear 
Mrs. Blair!” he said, in that gentle cooing voice 
which he always adopted when addressing the 
fair sex. 

Mrs. Blair smiled blandly. “I am anxious to 
get this little frock finished to-night ; it is for lit- 
tle Susan Snuggs in the village. That is a very 
sad case, dear Mr. Lamplough; seven little chil- 
dren and an invalid mother—and the father gets 
such poor wages! If I can do some little trifle 
for the poor things, I am always so glad.” 

“ Always tender-hearted, always occupied in 
good works, dear friend!” murmured Mr. Lamp- 
lough, tenderly. 
lovely woman’s influence when she gives her time 
to clothe the poor and to comfort the broken- 
hearted! A ministering angel thou!” added Mr. 
Lamplough, carried away by an effusion of feel- 
ing; though whether the ejaculation was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Blair in particular, or to the 





| began to be tired of kneeling. 


| der. 


“Ah! where is the limit to | 


whole of the female sex in general, was not quite | 


clear. 

“Dear friend, you overestimate my poor ef- 
forts ; you are overindulgent to me!” murmured 
the widow, bending over her work. 

“Not at all, my dear lady, not at all. Do I 
not know your worth? have I not watched you 
daily in your home, where you so gracefully and 
in such a Christian spirit fulfill all the varied re- 
lations of mistress, of hostess, and of friend ? 
Have I not learned to appreciate all the sweet 

ces and the pure virtues of your character, 
abet I not almost say, dearest )—friend?” 


“No one will come in; Higgs has already 
brought the tea,”* said Mr. Lamplough, with prac- 
tical bathos. ‘“ No, dearest Mrs. Blair, never will 
I rise—never will I move from this spot—until 
you deign to give a favorable answer to my 
prayer; until you promise to comfort my lonely 
heart, and to bless my lonely home !” 

“Mr. Lamplough !” murmured the widow, hid- 
ing her face behind her lace handkerchief. 

“Sweet sympathizing spirit, deign to listen to 
my suit; let us join our hearts, our hands, and I 
may say our fortunes—may I not call you my 
own, my Maria ?” 

“Mr. Lamplough !” again murmured the lady 
in a fainter voice. 

“Nay, why this formality? call me Daniel, 
your Daniel !” tenderly whispered the lover, who 
For a man of his 
size and age it was a trying posture, and began 
to make his back ache, in spite of his previous 
vows of remaining there for an indefinite period. 
“Call me Daniel!” he exclaimed; and with a 
view to speedily bringing about the conclusion of 
this physically painful scene, he further proceed- 
ed to place his arms around the coy form of his 
beloved. 

Mrs. Blair, after uttering a faint protesting 
cry, whispered “Daniel!” as she was told, and 
iet her head sink gracefully down upon his shoul- 
Mr. Lamplough afterward discovered sever- 
al smeary streaks of white and pink powder upon 
his coat where that fair cheek had lain—a dis- 
covery which filled him with great curiosity and 
unbounded amazement, for he had believed in 
Mrs. Blair’s complexion as firmly as he did in her 
money. . 

That discovery, however, was only made at a 
subsequent period. Nothing occurred to mar 
those first few moments of bliss. 

As soon, however, as the lovers had a little 
settled down, and Mr. Lamplough had regained 
the secure comfort of his easy -chair—which, 
however, he wheeled up considerably nearer to 
the lady of his affections than it had been before 
he had declared his intentions to her—he at once 
took occasion to establish the mastery which he 
intended to assume over her by broaching the 
subject that lay upon his conscience—concerning 
the dismissal of the “ Babylonian woman.” 

“There is one little sacrifice, my love, which I 


| must ask. your affection to make for me,” he 


and here Mr. Lamplough rose, not without an ef- | 


fort, from his low chair, and, carried away by the 
enthusiasm of his feelings, dropped with a thud 
upon both his fat knees in front of his inamorata. 

With ready presence of mind Mrs. Blair had, 
by a dextrous whisk, swept her delicate muslin 
flounces away just in time to save their being 
crumpled by the substantial knees of her pros- 
trate lover, and now, with a pretty flutter, she 
appeared to be overwhelmed with modest con- 
fusion. 

“Dear Mr. Lamplough, pray rise—I entreat 
you: if any one should come in—” she stam- 
mered 


begen. 

“ Vanity!” cried Mrs, Blair, who had already 
assumed the playful coquetry suitable to an affi- 
anced maiden, “ Vanity! as if you did not know 
that there is nothing I would not do for you, 
Daniel !” 

* Dearest !” murmured he, pressipg her hand 
tenderly, “I know you love me too well to refuse 
the trifling sacrifice I must ask of you, especially 
when I point out to you how unsuited to the high 
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| Christian calling of a Protestant minister’s wife 
| stich an attendant is—my love, I must ask you 


to send away that popish French maid at once.” 
“Send away Ernestine!” gasped Mrs. Blair. 
“Even so, my chosen Maria. The association 
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of a Christian Protestant lady with an idolatrous 
papist savors too much of offering of meats to 
idols—” 

“What possible harm can poor Ernestine do?” 
cried Mrs. Blair, with more sharpness than is gen- 
erally admissible in the sweet converse of affianced 
lovers. “I never heard her talk of religion at all, 
and I am sure she doesn’t care where she goes to 
church. I can not get on at all without Ernestine, 
I am so used to her; and she has been with me 
so long, and understands my ways so well. No, 
really, Mr. Lamplough, I can not send away Er- 
nestine. I will do any thing else to please you, 
but not that.” 

“And yet, dear friend,” said Mr. Lamplough, 
in that gentle voice which was never raised in 
anger, and in which yet might be diseerned a 
certain ring of determination which augured,bad- 
ly for Mrs. Blair’s chances of having her own 
way—‘“and yet that is unfortunately the one 
thing which my conscience is obliged to ask of 


you—the one thing, I may say, which you must | 


give up to me as a proof of the sincerity of your 
affection.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
Mrs. Blair bit her lip in vexation. She saw plain- 
ly enough that Mr. Lamplouzh made the dismissal 
of Ernestine the sine gua non of the engagement 
between them—that she must either give up the 
offending waiting-maid, or else her new-born hopes 
of a second marriage and an establishment in Bel- 
gravia. 

It would be dreadful work, doing without Er- 
nestine, who knew her so well—who understood 
so many cunning arts in hair-dressing and in 
face-decorating ; how she should get on at first 
without her, she could not think; but then, it 
would be still more dreadful to give up those 
dreams of London seasons and London gayeties 
which she seemed to have but just secured within 
her grasp. No, Mrs. Blair felt, any thing but 
that. It was very possible that she might find 
another maid, English and Protestant, who would 
be as clever in the mysteries of her profession as 
was Ernestine, but it was hardly possible that she 
would have another chance of a second marriage, 
and that with a man who possessed a house in 
Lower Eccleston Street. 

With one great gulping sigh in homage to Er- 
nestine’s varied talents, Mrs. Blair gave in. 

“Of course, Daniel, if you make such a point 
of it, I must do what you wish—but the girl is 
very clever, and will be a great loss to me; still, 
if you really insist upon it, of course I am only 
too happy to please you.” 

“There’s my own sweet Maria!” cried Mr. 


Lamplough, lapsing again into the fond lover, | 


and pressing his betrothed’s hand tenderly to his 
lips. “And you will send her away to-morrow, 
my love ?” 
“To-morrow !” cried poor Mrs. Blair, in dismay. 
“Yes, my love; I can no longer allow a child 
of Belial to rest under the same roof as_my prom- 
ised bride.” 
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“ But surely not to-morrow. What excise can 
I give for turning her out of the house like that 
after she has been with me so long? and what 
shall I do for a maid? Pray allow me at least 
to give her a month’s warning; consider the in- 
convenience—the injustice—” 

“Say no more, my love—the girl is very friv- 
olous, and her manner to myself is full of disre- 
spect. There is a very nice, modest-looking house- 
maid, who can surely wait upon you for a week 
or two until you can find another maid. You 
will, I know, do as I wish, my love; give her a 
month’s wages to-morrow morning, and let her 
go; the sight of that popish woman is abhorrent 
to me!” and, as if. to close the discussion, Mr. 
Lamplough, after once again pressing Mrs. Blair’s 
hand most tenderly within his own, took up the 
Record, out of which he proceeded to read aloud 
such choice extracts as he thought might interest 
the future wife of the incumbent of St. Matthias’s 
Church. 

And Mrs. Blair smothered her discomfiture as 
well as she could, endeavoring to console herself 
with dreams of the select entertainments she 


| would give when once she was established as 








mistress of that house in Lower Eccleston Street. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





HER ANSWER. 
Aut day long she held my question 

In her heart; 
Shunned my eyes that craved an answer, 

Moved apart ; 
Touched my hand in Good-night greeting, 

Rosier grew— 
“Should I leave to-morrow ?—early ? 

Then Adieu !” 
Bent her head in Farewell courteous, 

Onward passed, 
While a cold hand gripped my heart-strings, 

Held them fast. 
Still I waited, still I listened ; 

All my soul 
Trembled in the eyes that watched her 

As she stole 
Up the stairs with measured footsteps. 

But she turned 
Where a lamp in brazen bracket 

Brightly burned, 
Showed me all the glinting ripples 

Of her hair, 
Veiled her eyes in violet shadows, 

Glimmered where 
Curved her mouth in soft compliance 

As she bent 
Toward me from the dusky railing 

Where she leant. 
Ah, my love !—One white hand wanders 

To her hair, 
Slowly lifts the rose that nestles 

Softly there ; 
Breathes she in its heart my answer 

Shyly sweet, 
And Love’s message mutely flutters 

To my feet. 


HER ANSWER, 
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Opera Hood. 7 
‘Tuts hood is arranged, as shown by the illustration, of a pale pin 
woven worsted shawl lined with a similar shawl of white worsted, and is 
trimmed with loops and ends of claret-colored satin ribbon two inches 
and three-quarters wide. 


Ball and Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Wreath composed of a cluster of dark red carnations with 
brown leaves and sprays of white heath blossoms, buds, and leaves. The 
ends of these sprays 
are held together 
with a cluster of 
carnations, 




























Fig. 1.—Ba.t Corrrvre. 





Fig. 3.—Batt Corrrvre. 





Fig. 2.—Wreath of pink chrysanthemums 
and heath flowers of the same color. 

Fig. 3.—Wreath of forget-me-nots held to- 
gether in the back with a red and a cream- 
colored rose with green leaves. A spray of 
forget-me-nots finished with a bunch of red 
and cream-colored rose-buds with green leaves 
falls in the back. 

Fig. 4.—This wreath with trailing vine in 
the back is composed of white thorn, white 
flowers, green leaves, and fine grasses. Between the grass- 
es are fastened changeable Brazilian bugs. 

Fig. 5.—Touffe composed of dark red and ivory roses 
and buds, green leaves, and a butterfly formed of small 
changeable bugs. The touffe is fastened wn... hair-pin. 


Ladies’ Bonnets and Coiffures. 

Fig. 1.—Briack Vetvet Bonnet, trimmed with black os- 
trich feathers and with the creamy feathers of a bird-of- 
paradise. Inside of the bonnet is a puff of ivory gros 
grain. 

Fig. 2.—Eventne Corrrcre. This coiffure is made of 
white blonde and flowers of different ce'ors Scarfs of 
white silk tulle. 
















BONNETS AND COIFFURES. 
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Fig. 3.—Gray Fett Bonnet, with broad turned-up brim. Under the 
brim is laid a pleating of gray gros grain held at the side with a steel 
agrafe. Bandeaux and fan-shaped bows of gros grain, and a changeable 
bird compose the trimming. 

Fig. 4.—Featuer Beret. The brim is covered with peacocks’ feathers, 
and the crown with black and cream-colored feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Ve vet anp Pius Bonxet. The brim of this bonnet is faced 
with black velvet, and the soft crown is of white plush. A strip of plush 
covers the joining 
seam of the crown 
and brim. A white 
ostrich feather trims 
the crown, and a band 





Fig. 2.—Bati Corrrcre, 


Fig. 4.—Baut Corrrvre. 








covered with pleated plush is set inside of the 
bonnet. Strings of white serge ribbon. 













STAND BY YOUR FRIENDS. 


E must stand by our friends. We need 

not insist that every other person shall 

see those whom we love with eyes as partial as 
our own ; nor need we think that, to be very loyal, 
we must go about the world flourishing our ver- 
bal shillalah over the heads of those who doubt where we 






believe and dislike where we adore. But we are bound to B a 
protect those whom we call our friends from misrepresen- Py 
tations and ill-natured comment in their absence, and to iis Yes 
share their dark days as we have already basked in their , Gi 
bright ones. This is a kind of championship which, while it as) 
demands zeal, demands also discretion. The world does not i “ 
love in couples, and still less in groups; nor does it accept 
without proof, nor naturally believe that all which glitters is as 
good gold. If there should be found skeptics who maintain \ 
that when Cincinnatus went back to his plow, he was a come- mi 
dian who knew the value of a fine dramatic situation and 7 
good artistic pose—well, we must let them have their opinion, Fis 
while-stoutly defending our own. In an age when the ideal ~ 





ee 
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philosophy can be gravely considered as a ration- 
al exposition of man’s relations to the universe, 
and the denial of matter outside our own individ- 
ual consciousness is a subject laid on the table of 
the council-chamber where sit the reasoners and 
metaphysicians, we can scarcely expect absolute 
uniformity of opinion on matters not susceptible 
of proof. And where is the moral nature which 
is thus susceptible? And if not the nature, 
which is the determining quantity, then certainly 
not the real value of actions, the true meaning 
of appearances. This perfectly sincere doubt by 
some of the moral worth or innocent lives of even 
our best and most valued friends we have to ac- 
cept, then, as a lawful hypothesis, which must be 
met by argument, not splutter, and the demand 
of proof that what they say has some show of 
foundation, at least in appearance, not by flour- 
ishing wild and unreasoning shillalahs, of which 
the real meaning is not so much the establish- 
ment of truth as the championship of our friends 
because ours. 





ERADICATION OF GARDEN 
VERMIN. 


N excellent little English book, Sutton’s Am- 
ateur’s Guide in Horticulture, gives many 
practical suggestions that will be found useful to 
American readers. Concerning the destruction of 
the insects that infest plants, it very sensibly re- 
marks that in a world where all is conflict, the 
gardener must fight a battle with the rest, and 
very often it will be one of the hardest, because 
when adverse weather operates injuriously on 
vegetation, the insect plagues that infest the gar- 
den usually acquire increased power in proportion 
to the degree of debility to which vegetation is 
reduced. This curious circumstance perfectly ac- 
cords with the general scheme of nature, and is 
full of instruction as to the means of eradicating 
vermin, for it suggests that one way at least is to 
augment, if we can, the vigor of the vegetation 
about which we are most concerned, whether as 
farmers or gardeners. 

As remarked above, agencies that weaken 
plants usually promote the spread of vermin upon 
them. The keen, dry east wind that so often 
jeopardizes our fruit crop is usually followed by 
outbreaks of fly and maggot, and in the case of 
pot plants neglect of watering and air-giving will 
cause them to be quickly covered with aphis, 
mealy bug, and other of their insect enemies. 
As prevention is better than cure, so in the case 
of plants good cultivation not only insures fine 
specimens, but inea great measure keeps insects 
at bay. It should always be borne in mind that 
insects, one and all, are among the frailest of liv- 
ing creatures. And their very frailness places 
them within our power. They perish at a touch. 
As they breathe through the pores of the skin, 
water alone—the grand promoter of life and 
cleanliness—is death to them, and they are, of 
course, still more subject to sure destruction when 
to the water is added an active poison, such as 
tobacco, or a substance that adheres to them and 
stops the process of breathing, such as glue, clay, 
sulphur, and so forth. We repeat that good cul- 
tivation is to a considerable extent a sure pre- 
ventive of vermin, but it is a wide term, and com- 
prehends in every case the conditions requisite to 
the most complete development of any particular 
plant. The sickly plant is the first to be attacked 
by insects, and in many cases air and water will 
do as much to extinguish the plague and restore 
the plant to health as any or all of the prepara- 
tions with which the market is so well supplied. 
But not always. No! We must have some more 
specific remedies, and we will enumerate the chief 
of them in alphabetical order. 

Alcohol is a deadly poison to every species of 
insect, and might often be employed to advantage. 
Common methylated spirit may be purchased at 
a comparatively small price, and, if carefully used, 
is one of the cheapest of insecticides, and may 
be made the more efficacious by the addition to 
it of camphor. 

Arsenic is a deadly and dangerous mineral that 
may be employed with great advantage by a care- 
ful person for the destruction of mice, rats, and 
crickets, To prevent injury to any except the 
animals intended to be killed, it should be mixed 
in small quantities with dry oatmeal and powder- 
ed sugar, and placed in the runs under cover of 
a large hollow tile, or in a dry drain-pipe, or in 
some other way rendered inaccessible to any ex- 
cept burrowing animals. 

Clay is largely used to mix with various washes 
to give them the consistence of paint. Now clay 
has a virtue of its own, and is an effectual insec- 
ticide, for when the soft body of an aphis is cov- 
ered with wet clay its death is certain. 

Salt may be usefully employed in a variety of 
ways, but needs care, because it is a destroyer of 
vegetation. Ground vermin may be eradicated 
by sowing salt on the surface, and in such a case 
it would be well to wait until rain has fallen be- 
fore sowing or planting. The larve of the tipu- 
lw are all easily destroyed by salt, but the diffi- 
culty is to apply it without at the same time 
injuring the crop they are feasting on. A weak 
solution of salt may be used to cleanse cabbage, 
cauliflower, etc., when much infested by caterpil- 
lars, for it acts instantly on their tender bodies, 
and does not injure the plant. 

Soft soap is much employed in mixtures, but is 
efficacious when used alone in solution to remove 
merely bug and aphis. 

Iphur is employed in mixtures and also alone. 
When injudiciously handled it is a terrible de- 
stroyer, and many a house of vines has been ru- 
ined by an unskillful use of it. It is customary 
to paint the hot-water pipes in vineries with sul- 
phur, and the philosophy of the proceeding is that 
the moderate heat causes it to sublimate slowly 
and mix with the air in sufficient quantity to de- 
stroy red spider, and yet in insufficient quantity 
to injure the vines. Seeing the salutary effects 





of sulphur wisely employed, it is no unusual iis 
for a novice in grape-growing to burn sulphur in 
the house, and the result is shriveling of the 
leaves and loss of the crop, and if the vines re- 
cover in the next season, the owner may consider 
himself fortunate. Dry flowers of sulphur may 
be sprinkled on plants with safety, and is a val- 
uable remedy in the case of mildew, but this mode 
of using it requires care. 

Tobacco is the most extensively used of all in- 
secticides, for, in truth, no insect can withstand 
its poisonous power, and, if employed with rea- 
sonable caution, it does not in the least injure 
vegetation. In the form of dry powder it is at 
once a cheap, cleanly, convenient, and efficacious 
destroyer of soft vermin, such as aphis, etc., and 
under excise regulations is sold free of duty for 
agricultural and horticultural purposes, being first 
doctored with sulphur, as alcohol is, for a similar 
purpose, doctored with naphtha. In purchasing 
tobacco the strongest shag should always be pre- 
ferred, but tobacco paper and tobacco liquor are 
useful, and in every case it is advisable to prefer 
the strongest. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. R.—We make no charge for answering inqui- 
ries, and return your money by mail.—Having received 
return cards for those sent out, it is your place to call 
or send cards anew if you wish to continue the ac- 
quaintance. A lady may leave cards with her own and 
husband’s name engraved thereon, or separate cards, 
as she may prefer. 

A Minister’s Wire.—The residents of a place make 
the first calls on strangers who settle among them. 
By giving your card to the servant at the door, you 
avoid the possibility of a mistake in your name. Ata 
reception, you leave your card in the hall on your de- 
parture. At a wedding party the bride’s parents, or 
the givers of the feast, should preside at the table. 

M. M.—The English artist Thomas Sidney Cooper 
was born at Canterbury in 1808. His forte is land- 
scape and animal painting, in which he has been com- 
pared to Cuyp. Among his best-known works are 
“Going to Pasture,” “ Watering at Evening,” and 
“Reposing.” He was elected a Royal Academician in 
1867, and is still living. 

Sacire.—Regular open-air exercise in all weathers 
will give roundness to your form and clearness and 
color to your complexion far more surely than all the 
cosmetics that were ever devised. Interest yourself in 
something useful, give your life an aim, and your 
health and spirits will be as much the gainers as those 
whom yon will benefit by your labors, There is no 
beautifier in the world equal to exercise and occupa- 
tion. 

Mrs. N.—Repoussé-work is hammered out from the 
inside. This kind of work is of great antiquity.—The 
armless Venus is the Venus of Milo. 

Nerrtir.—Since you are dissatisfied with the light 
gray eyes with a dash of yellow that have been given 
you by Nature, we can only suggest to you to beautify 
them by an expression of kindness and intelligence 
that will make those who see them forget every thing 
but the soul behind them. We assuredly know of no 
nostrum that will make them large and dark, and think 
that your only remedy is in the course we have coun- 
seled. 

A Svpsoriser.—Your sample of plush is like that 
now in use. Make a cottage bonnet of it for your lit- 
tle girl, and trim it with blue or cardinal ribbons, and 
a face trimming of white lace gathered in a frill. Then 
have a princesse dress or a walking coat of gray cash- 
mere, trimmed with a wide bias band of the plush. 
The muff should be of the plush, or else a border of it 
on a cashmere muff. 

L. D. C.—Trim your brown pongee with wide brown 
braid and fringe, or else with bias brown silk. Make 
it with a long polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. TX. 

A Scuoo.-Girt.—Make your dark green Thibet cloth 
with a long polonaise, and trim with bias bands of 
silk and knife-pleating of the wool goods. Make a 
new basque out of your black silk over-skirt, allowing 
the back of it to extend long and slender, somewhat 
like a gentleman’s dress-coat. With pieces you have 
left, make bias bands for a tablier on the front breadths. 
Sew these bands on the lower skirt in half-moon shape, 
and put fringe between them. 

Mas. J. D. T.—Lace shawls, or points, as they are 
called, are still worn as over-skirts. They are draped 
irregularly, with the back point falling low on the left 
side, and the fronts are caught up on the right, making 
a diagonal apron, and instead of being allowed to meet 
on the right, the space is filled in with ribbon clusters 
of loops, or else bouquets of flowers, or perhaps a jabot 
of lace to match is set on the dress skirt to fill the 
open space. Guipure lace and gimp are not fashion- 
able this winter. Indeed, velvet wraps are but little 
used ; when they are worn they are trimmed with gal- 
loon, or fur, silk pleating, fringe, or thread lace. 

Mus. J. R.—It is an unfortunate time of the year to 
make a silk dress “to be worn a long time without 
altering,” as the styles of next season are not yet fixed. 
The princesse dress is probably your best pattern, as 
modistes agree that it is fast coming to be a popular 
fashion. You will find full directions for these in the 
present number. If you do not like this design, have 
a plastron basque and long over-skirt. 

Auntiz.—There are crimped tape fringes especially 
intended to be worn in the deepest mourning. Che- 
nille is appropriate for one who has worn mourning a 
year and more, as you have done.—It is not necessary 
for the groom to remain at home on the days the bride 
receives, unless special days are mentioned on her “ At 
Home” cards, nor is it absolutely necessary even then, 
Cake and wine or lemonade may be offered. Full dress 
is not necessary. The relatives of the bride or groom 
who are in the same house receive with her. 

Janz Erre.—The light felt bonnets worn during the 
winter will be used late in the spring. They look es- 
pecially spring-like when trimmed with white lace and 
flowers. Feathers are more suitable for the present 
season. As March is too early for a spring bonnet, we 
advise you to get a richly repped silk bonnet to match 
your travelling suit of gray cashmere and silk. Have 
the silk laid plainly on the frame, or else have a capote 
crown, and mix some gray satin with it. Have two or 
three ostrich tips of the same color, and for face trim- 
ming a lace frill and some pink roses, The streamers 
behind should be of gray gros grain ribbon. 

E..ta.—Brocades will doubtless be worn for several 
seasons. The dress is seldom made entirely of bro- 
cade, for the flounces, at least, must be made of gros 
grain, or satin, or velvet. Long circulars that cover 
the figure are best liked for evening wraps, though 
Dolmans are more dressy. 


Cuarrep Hanps.—This very troublesome and 
oftentimes painful condition of the hands, also 
tan, sunburn, freckles, and all redness and rough- 
ness of the skin, occasioned by extremes of heat 
or cold, may be removed and prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Kalliston—[ Com. ] 








FOR DEBILITY, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, ScHENCK’s SkawEeED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuzncx & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com.] 





Saratoga Sprincs in Wivter.—Reasons for goin 
to Drs. ywaan Remedial Institute in Winter, wit 
circular describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nereus lana, 
F ie, and Chronic Diseases a specialty.—[Com. ] 














Coryvire Wurst. ne the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Opp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
a gd adds so much to the per- 

ee reed as a fine set of 

to neglect their care is 

coainae 'o keep them free 

from scurf, and age = as pearls, 
cleanse them daily wit! 


PCAN SOL0D0NT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical prrerpulcs and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mente Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 

by artists of the dramatic and lyric 








COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





ae A See 


For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are naled. All 
goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 
terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 
country, Mail Orders promptly attended to, 


UTICA, N EW YORK, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. Y., 
a DEPOT. 


The largest stock o 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS 

retailed at wholesales prices. Just received from Paris, 
the newly invented MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
combining elegance with durability, poe forms COIR. 
FURE for front and back. A SWITCH at $10, 
to one of $20 of the old style. The NEW INVI $I it 
FRONT for young and old ladies, improving the looks 
of every one; $2 per inch on hair lace, $1 per inch 
on imitation lace. 

CURLS warranted naturally curly 
from $1 upward. GRAY HAIR A SP. 
lower than any other house in the cies.” 

HAI R TAKEN IN EXCHANG 

COMBINGS made up in the most approved manner, 
warranted to give satisfaction. A full assortment of 
the choicest BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harmless, on hand. 

CREME BLANCHE, 

the great magic beautifier for the complexion, a spe- 
cialty, $1 per box. Also, an elegant assortment of per- 
fumery, among them new and delicious extracts. 





in a are we iad 





P 
who especially know the value of a re! able dentifrice. 
Sold Sold by I Druggists every where. 
[] MICHEL & co., 329 Smith Street, 
« Brooklyn, N. ¥., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 


Postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of $5. Best work, choicest material, and a 
beautiful fit warranted. 











ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEE 
Vicks Catalogue—}oo Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 

so cents ; with elegant cloth covers, $1.00 
= my publications are oes in En: vglish and com. 

Address JAM S VICK, Rochester, N. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Just rgostred, a large importation it —— and Point 
Lace Brai Pearl Edge In- 


struction - lace nate also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Ze yrs, Worsted Yoyo 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 





Baby Carriage. 


THE NOVELTY. 


Room and Protection. 
Send for Circular, to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 


820 BBOADWAY, NX. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


I offermy services for the purch of Coste 
Household Articles, or any thing asked for, for a com- 
mission of five per —_ Samples of ma fur- 
nished for 2c. Send for a circular, with fall KI 
mation. MARY HUNTINGDON, P.O. Box 1654, N.Y. 


RERKPEERF PE AEpFEORERED EG 


very cheap. 
Our new Tnatial Cards, 3 Scan, eo name in latest 
— letters, on best of 

















white cards, 25¢., by mail. 
ress GLOBE CARD CO., 258 Broadway, N. -¥. 
For Hanging Pictures. or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 
50 cents — “ Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorat: 4o., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. 8. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 

pig a Gites.” } Cloth, $100; Paper, 50 cents. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. . -Cloth, $1 25 ; Paper, 75 cents, 

David Copperfield...... 

Dombey and Son...... 

N icholae Nickleby..... 

Bleak House........... 


Martin Chuzzlewit..... 
Little Dorrit............ 
Barnaby Rudge ....... 
Our Mutual Friend..... 
Christmas Stori 


Great Expectations. . . 
The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
| heed Mystery of Edwin 
—_ ma, 
Sketches by Boz, and 
American Notes.. 


The Set Complete, 16 voles, Cloth, in neat box, $22. 


> Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


Pictures 








Of all the numerons editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ H hold Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Harper’s publishing house have placed before the 
world an edition of Dickens, which, for finish, con- 

i and ch we do not expect to see 
equaled in our life-time. —Troy Daily Times. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
—Congregationalist. 


(@ Hareer & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


{Q ROSES MAILED FREE ron $/ 


—— assortment of ply ssenaomgar = 4 
xpress or — an opr Satis- 
oe guaranteed. 3 cent stamp 
ee Ada 
¢ SON ’ 
is, Ohio. 


— 
HANFORD 
Qiaeoe PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper. or 

















Cneeies Sa BAR? Colum 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 





Freee: somos she Patterns and Imported 
Embroidered rforating Machines and 
accessories. V. VIGOUROUX 122 4th Avenue, N. Y. 





Walker St., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
‘ickel-plated, finest qualit: 54-inch ; . 


SCISSORS: Painter Conner 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.’s CASHMERE BovQuET EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightfal fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 
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ITING MA 

















iy 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or a mail on ry of $2 80, 

pet ‘TED. 


ELLOGG, Troy, N. ¥. 
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Immense Reductions! 


Specially Suits, Cloaks, and Hats. 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


We vd now Selicinie special reductions in our Dress 
Goods, Silks, Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, Furs, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Notions, &c. At very low prices, to make 
—— for our Spring Importations. 

Dress Goods from 10c. per yard up. 

Black and Colored Cashmere, 50c. to $1 00. 

Suits, $5 95 to $28 00; not the cost of material. 

Send for Samples and Prices. Goods, C.O.D., to all 

arts, Samples free. Remit by Post-Office Order or 

raft. Satisfaction guaran 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guaven tro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit, The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
cheat; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. IV. 
INFANT'S aon (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Siip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)..No. 35 
GIRL'S WATER-P ROOF CLOAK ‘(or girl from 
Or te NN RNs bok vccw ve nscconeseccoereces 7 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 


Be ET errr “ 6 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERLE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Nig wht Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, it i: kanes eetechessc0cece “ 6 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
WOR GOED ves ccccccccedeccnnqesdccececcneses “ 37 
Vol, VI. 
ee ane MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- s 


STIC SUIT 
Wat ER- PROOF 
EN spencscchisin o<isduseiensdesceascuse’ “ 60 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 
Tol. VII. 
YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Knglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)................0 “ 93 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 35 

fol. VHT. 

Lane vf tee R-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
Wp ogra UAAbbiD s ehvtecéecstesekeceecce a 

FUICL INED SERGULAR, with Three-quarter 
reee GG on nce. oneccsces cocccsaseseace ~ s 


GIRL'S W ARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
ree Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, & Apron (for girl from 8 to I yrsold)“ 5 
CHILD'S S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) 
PRINCESSE DRESS 





Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, foe But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “* 50 


MARGUERITE WRAPPER “ 62 


Vol. LX, 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, re Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl trom 5 to 15 
years old) sae | 


BLOUSE. BASQt E, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 








Fa 08 2 OTS an gt ian 10 
CONT INENTAL BASQU E, ‘Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking OR 8 ns 325 ” 
LAFAYETTE SAO QUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

EL OOS Se ae ree “14 


LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 92 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 












IE wns nc dednbpresdueessetscneeec 22 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
UNNI, Co. Bh c i ctehece) cdacess veiass oa 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT  (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “« 30 
Low ¥ DRA APED POLONAISE, and Demi-Train- 
Sa tbtetine des ‘ 41 
GLOVE - FIVTiNG BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “@ 
LADY WASHINGTON we, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt.. “ 4 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC JUE, ‘Over- 
_ with Diagonal Front, an Walking 
b006s otnGroraesscnuee besenbetpadeage $i “ 44 
DIAGON Ait POLONAISE, and Demi- Trained 
isc ccccvbanie ane catiaeteeade 1letha ase “ 46 
SINGLE: BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walkin Skirt nage oopescknes on 
PLASTRON wn Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
Le RSS eae ae “« 46 
DOLMAN, esa Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
WUAIREOEE THIER « «05 Shag thuko.« << Ban ndees «os “ 48 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... “« 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to - | PETE “« 50 
SINGLE - BREASTED SQUARE COAT, n 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 52 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.............-.-+- ee 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. stl 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Tzn Ces ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepuraied or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


95 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with ‘name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





1877 J ONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 

Suits, “Sacques. oO Vv D MILLINERY. 

WOOLENS. 6 ee 

VELVETS. O” © CARPETS. 

SILKS. GU 0 FURS. 
JONES 

x x 








Eighth Avenue » Eighth Avenue — 
AND 


\} Nimeteenth Street. . Nineteenth | Street. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


\ Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States. 
Light and proiitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and —— 
supports the garments from the 
shoulders. Those who wear them 
and all physicians recommend 
them for counfort and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. War- 
ranted as nted, or money refunded. Address 
OR & GRANNISS 

Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


A GREAT OFFER? TES 















0” 


J ONES 


oO Bienkete, 


oO Domzerios. 


SHOES. 
RIBBONS. 0 
GLOVES. ch oO” FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. “O_A o FURNITURE. 
LACES. \V” Honsefurnishing Goods. 


PLATED WARE 
Of the celebrated “‘ Derby Silver Co.,” finest stock, and 
at lowest prices ever offered in this city. 


(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. 


1877. 
Postage Free. 


JONES. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary 
to say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department ; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y, World. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


That Harper's Magazine has become a literary insti- 
tution and an educator of the people a half million of 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxexe’s Magazine, Hanrer’s W eexry, and Haseen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, Wrrk1.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontnens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazinkr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
vege to the order of Hanrex & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Teme ror Apvertistne tn Harrven’'s WeeKkiy anp 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Darper’ 8 Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OMETHING NEW.—Ladies, why e your 
Cuffs when,the trouble can be obviated by send- 
‘on for a pair of Patent CUFF FASTENERS? Sent 
by mail oe receipt of 35 cents. Agents wanted. 
F. SPARROW, Box 547, Worcester, Mass. 


SES.— Rose Grower’s Companion and Floral 
Gale Tells you how to grow Roses, Geraniums, 

&c. Mailing Plants as pecialty. Send for it. A. K.WIL- 
LLAMS, Successor to E. ¥. Teas & Co., Richmond, Ind. 








00 PIANOS RGANS, new and 
ee ak of first-class eere including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid iDavUA ever before 


MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Matied. A liberal discount (0 J'eachers, 
Ministers, Churches,&ec. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS’ & SONS, Manufctrs. and 
Dealers,40 East 14th St.,Union Square, N.Y. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Vol. I. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


(a The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Keep Your Feet Warm! 


Ladies and gentlemen keep their feet warm and com- 
fortable during this very cold weather by wearing the 
PATENT PERFORATED BUCKSKIN SLIPPER. 
It is worn inside the boot or shoe, and does not require 
any larger one than that ordinarily worn, and is with- 
out exception, the best article ever introduced in this 
or any other market. 

Prices: GENTS’ SLIPPERS, $6 00 per dozen ; LA- 
DIES’ SLIPPERS, $4 00 per doz. For sale every where. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, 
Sole Manufacturers of Smith’s Patent Perforated Buck- 

skin Undergarments, and Sibley’s Dress Shields. 


Lisganry or Coneress, } 








Coprricur Orrioz, Wassineror. 
To wit.: Be rr Rememserep, that on the 15th da 
of December, Anno Domini 1876, JACOB ABBO 
of the United States, has de osited in this office the 
titles of Books, the titles or ¢ escriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit. : 
HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By 
Jacon Aszort. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGIN- 
IAN. By Jacon Ansorr. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF KING CHARLES THE SECOND 
OF ENGLAND. By Jacoxs Assorr. With En- 


gravings. 
HISTORY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Jacos 
Assorr. With Engravings. 


The ihe whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 
the further term of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 


MRS. TYNN’S HEM AND TUCK MEASURE. 


Beautiful, artistic, and indestructible. Measures any 
width. invaluable for hand-sewing, and a wonderful 
assistant to any machine tucker. Forwarded postpaid, 
for 10c. Mus. R. B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 


eee PRRAR LORE. Scio: 


Hotel 
Bear NANT sO 00., piesa 0! ENVEL PES 
Ei PAPER, 2, ci 6 and 8 Home 8t. “ESommori On10. 


c) a day sure made by Agents sellin 
$102 $25 ry? neon? Conpean, Picture 
fe pm yo hromo Cards. 125 samples, 


> 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
ips ‘SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1830, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most prac’ical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
= ay? meee Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
- ‘his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


-ANTED! SALESMEN at . hank ary of @120u a 
er - Sa. and sell goods lers. NO 
PEDDLING. otel and cmiee expenses paid, 
Address. a Masvuractvrine Co., Cineinns ati, Ohio. 


2 LADIES’ FAVORITE CARDS, with name, 10c., ; 
postpaid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss.Co.,N.Y. 


Eiaeter Conk np tol 
4 Mo. for Cardi 


$55 3877 ne 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








ae ag sent, 
free. J. H . BUFFO 














to Dr. Dodge, McLean's BI’k,St. Louis, 
jac Articles as published in Chr.Times. 


A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Angusta, Maine. 











HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Wriutam M. 
‘Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York C ity ; Author of *‘ David King of Israel” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Il. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By ALrrep Rus- 
set Watiace, Author of the ‘* Malay Archipelago,’ 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Testes 

8vo, Cloth, $10 00. 

Il. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Many 
F. Henpezrson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV, 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
worthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 


tions. 


ical Notices, By Jamns Grant Wiison. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00 ; 
Half Calf, $14 00; Full Morocco, $18 00. 


Vv. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Caaries 
Duxr Yoner, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VI. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bourne. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uucut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00. vit 

vit. 


THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 


Revolution. By Cuartrs Carteron Corrin. Co- 
piously Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Vill. 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 


of the Ancient Mariner. By Samur. Tayior Cous- 
River. Illustrated by Gustave Dort. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume. Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 

1X. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review <i areanae By Rev. Taropors 
D. Woo sey, D.D., ¥. A. P. Barnarp, LL.D. : 
Hon. Davin A. we ELLS ; rhe Franois A. WALKER; 
Prof. T. Sterey Hunt; Prof. Wittiam G. Sumnen; 
Epwarp Atkinson: Prof. Tuaropore Gu.t.; Epwin 
P. Wuirrte; Prof. W. H. Beewer; Evesne Law- 
genor; The Rev. Joun F. Huxst, D.D.; Bensamun 
Vaveuan Asrvott; Avstin Frint, M.D.; 8. 8. 
Conant; Epwarv H.Knieut; and Cuarres L 
Brace. 8vo, Cloth, $% 00; Sheep, $5 50; Haif Mo- 
rocco, $7 25. : 

MACAULAY’'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
gilt tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 
Calf, $15 00. 


XI 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Wut Carteros, Author of “Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. A Novel. 
By B. L. Farszon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
“Golden Grain,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “ Grif,” ** Shad- 
ows on the Snow,” “An Island Pearl,” &c. S8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. = x 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. A Novel. By 
E. Lyxwn Liyton, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Grey- 
rigg,” “Sowing the Wind,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 

MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By Wiittam Brack, 
Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth,” 
“The Monarch of Mincing Lane,” “ Kilmeny,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. 
By Miss M. E. BRApDON, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
“A Strange World,’ ‘John Marchmont's Legacy, 
* Fenton's Quest,” “‘ Birds of Prey,” “* Dead Men's 
Shoes,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “An 
Island Pearl,” “Grif,” ““The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,” “ Joshu a Marvel,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


AZALEA. A Novel. 


By Ce ror. Clayton. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Mary 
Crom. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vangnished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A LONG TIME AGO. ANovel. By Mera Onzzp. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations. Svo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Grores Exsort. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Popu- 
lar Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By Witxrm 
Conus, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
“ Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


ow Harrer’& Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. Rs 

ew” Hanrer’s Catatoavr mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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FACETIZ. 


Wuen you feel disgusted 
because the street cars are 
cold and your office chilly, 
imagine yourself a farmer 
out watering a drove of 
stock in a creek five miles 
from home, with the ice 
twenty inches thick, the 
snow two feet deep, the 
mercury clear down in the 
boots of zero, the wind 
blowing like a 1000-horse 
fanning-mill, from the 
northeast, and every animal 
in the crowd trying to horn 
you in the back because 
you don’t chop holes fast 
enough. 


a 

“You'll neber marry 
agin, Susie, you grieve so 
arter Izick. Was it twicet 
you fainted, or free times, 
at de grave ?” 

* Bless yo’ soul, Sary, it 
was free times I fainted ; 
an’ de las’ time I neber like 
to kum to.” 

“Oh, Susie, you'll neb- 
er marry agin, will you ?” 

* Bless yo’ soul, Frank 
Dunn axt me "bout dis be- 
fore my husband died; 
an’ I promised him, if he 
died, I'd have him. An’ I 
b'longs to de church, an’ I 
won't tell a lie.” 

—_————— 
LITTLE sets 


QUESTIONS. 
Why do Florie and Effie Th 
om that the 14th is such a L 
ridi 


culous day ? 
Why does Florie (who 








Atal discussion on 
strata at the house of the 
learned Professor Ayassiz, 
a Mr. B—— asked if there 
.| Were any strata of precious 


g “ ” 
No, none whatever, 
replied Professor sees. 
‘I have heard of one,” 
said Mr. B——. i 
“Tm ble!” was the 
rejoinder, 


“Oh, yes,”said Mr. B—; 
“‘and it was called a strata- 
gem, 


” 





A TEST CASE. 

A day or two a citi- 
zen living on the river road 
called at the post-office to 
mail a package. He had 
four cents’ worth of stamps 
on it, but when w 
it was found to lack two 


cen 

“Tl not pay it. Four is 
ne. he blustered. “I 

now what it is worth to 
carry packages as well as 
the government does.” 

“The postal law regu- 
lates these matters,” ob- 
served the clerk... . 

“Then I'l ree late the 
postal law, I will!” 

The clerk was wondering 
how it could be done, when 
the man continued: “ You 
see this package ?” 

“Yea, Sir.” 

“* With four cents on it 7” 
¢ “ es, ir.” 

“Well, I’m going to mail 
it. If it feoceen O 
all right; if it doesn’t, 1k 
come around here and haul 





got such a lot of letters) 
say she likes old customs ? 

ho does Effie (who was 
forgotten by the postman) 


At THE Top or THe Hitt—RuiGutT Sipe vp. 


you through that window 
and break fifty o’ your 
ribs, and twist you twice 
around that door.” 





eay she thinks valentines 
rather vulgar 7? 

Why does papa call 
young Mr. Curlywig “a 
puppy ?” 

hy does Effie agree 
with him ? 

Why does Florie cry 
about it? 

Why does mamma kiss 
her? , 

A BRUTE. 


* George ! George !” said 
the wife of a Massachusetts 
man the other night, wak- 


ing him from his slumbers. 
“ Whadder you want?” 
he growled. 


“Oh, listen, George! I’m 
snre I hear someth ng.” 
* Lemme alone, Maria.” 
“But I do hear some- 
thing ; I know I do.” 
“What does she sound 
like 2” 


“ George, it sounds like 
a watch ticking.” 

“It's the ticking,” 
responded the brute, and 
then turned over and be- 
gan to snore. 

Maria has gone home to 
her mother. 


—_—2e———— 

“What Men need Wives 
for” is discussed in the re- 
cent issue of an agricul- 
tural exchange. Any man 
who has gone around the 
house at 2 a.m., pistol in 
hand, looking for a bur- 
giar, with his wife ahead 
carrying the lamp, ought 
to be able to answer that 
question, 











—_»_—_—. 
Anoturr Acoment—The 
last fall of the thermometer. 


— 

A young Danbury boy 

roposed to his father that 

e go fishing, but his fa- 
ther had other business for 
him that day. 

“Father,” said the young 
man, “‘do you know what 
an Se boys 

ng fishing 7” 
wi. Solomon didn’t say any 
thing about it,” replied the 
parent. 

“Yes, he did. He said 


“The logic is I 
won't spare it,” said the 
old gentleman, promptly. 


> 
“That bed is not long 
enough for me,” said a very 
tall, graff old Englishman, 
age being ushered into 
his bedroom by an Irish 
waiter at one of our hotels. 
“Faith an’ you'll find it 
is plenty long. Sir, when 
you get into it,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ for then there'll be 
two feet more added to it.” 
Exit Pat, with a boot 

fetching up the rear. 

—__———— 


A Nevada journal says 
that “‘a certain candidate 
has lost thirteen votes 
throu, making a rash 
ag ise to his wife. He 

romised that in the 
event of his election he 
would a her a seal-skin 
cloak and a pair of navy 


blue pe she 
couldn’t rest till she told 








—_—_—_~._——————— 

A bad boy was picked 
up by his ma the other 
nigh 


thirteen lady friends all 


nt for some misdeed At THe Foot or tHe Mi1t—Wronc Sipe vp. about it. The ladies ex- 


, 
and tanned with her slip- 
per until he thought he was standing right in the way Mrs. Partington remarks that few persons nowadays 
of a shoe-maker’s shop canght in a cyclone. When he | suffer from suggestions of the brain. 
got away at last he was told to sit down and learn a 


—_——2——— 

verse in his Bible before he could have a bite of sup- A coroner’s jury, in the case of a man who was killed 
r. And when he was called up to recite, he said, | by a falling icicle, rendered the verdict that he “died 

‘The wicked’s tanned in slippery places.” of hard drink.” 
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NEW-YEAR’S EVE, 
Grorce “swears orr.” THrows tt out oF THE Winpow. 


pressed themeelves as 
awful glad’ to hear it, but 
A Western editor, speaking of a concert-singer, says | threatened their husbands with a suit for divorce if they 


that her voice is delicious—pure as moonlight, and as | dared to vote for this particular candidate. ‘That old 
tender as a shirt. cat would look nice in a seal-skin cloak and navy blue 


stockings, wouldn’t she ?’ is the way they expressed 
“Marriage is promotion,” says George Eliot. She | themselves in speaking of the candidate's wife. Who 





































































































might have gone further, and said it is commotion. says that women have no political influence ?” 
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AND 


THREE WEEKS LATER. 


NEXT TIME HE “SWEARS OFF” HE WON’T THROW IT INTO A SNOW-DRIFT. HE WORKED HARD FOR 
THREE HOURS BEFORE HE COULD FIND IT. 











